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A New Trend... 
PRECISION MARCHING DRILLS 


with sure fire arrangements in the 


BEAT THE BAND SERIES 


by Hugh Conrad 


BIRTH OF THE BLUES MARCH OF THE TOYS 
FINE AND DANDY more on the way 








’ EA. 
Formations quickster... $200 


for the Half-Time Show 


BAND PAGEANTRY 


by HAL BERGAN 


A collection containing five complete shows, seventeen 
different charis plus the music for each 

Director's Score 

Parts, each 





Many single Quickstep Band 
Arrangements with formations ‘ 
included—$2.00 each Technic Books 
MARCHING MANEUVER SERIES . . . 10 Volumes—each by an authority in his special field. 
Contains complete instructions for Letter Formations, Street Routines, Field Routines, 
Special Maneuvers, etc. Price—each $1.00. 
BATON TWIRLING SERIES... Forrest McAllister and George T. Bennet—in FOUR 
Volumes. Price—each $1.00. 
THE ART OF BATON SPINNING ... Benner & Painter—A scientific organization of 
technics in TWO Volumes. Price—each $1.75. - 


THE ART OF GUN SPINNING . . . Benner & Painter—in TWO 


Volumes. Price—each $1.00. 
ee. Dept. H 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 W. 54th ST. » NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Mow! CLARIN | MUSIC ROOM CHAIRS? 
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BAND PRACTICE Clarin Folding Mu Chairs with the Tablet . STUDY Clarin F yo Cha with Tablet A 
A Arm Folded Down and Out of the Way n for Acaden Work 
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CLIP COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS! 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 67 


4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 


) Please send literature, no obligation 
[_] Have a salesman call. 


Name 
School 
Address___ 


City_ 

















HAND FASHIONED 
SINCE 1906 


MANO FASHIONED 
SINCE 1906 


THE IMPORTANT EXCLUSIVE Da aad 
THAT SETS BLESSINGS APART re, 
FROM ORDINARY BAND i oan | 
INSTRUMENTS . 


Bandmasters are quick to 

notice it. An extra degree of 

richness in the finish of Blessing cornets, 

trumpets and trombones. An extra 

ounce of quiet and sureness in the valve 

action. An extra measure of blowing 

ease and tonal fullness . . . all 

adding up to a big bonus of values. 
The secret? A tradition of supplementing (0°))] «xo sasmoneo 
ultra-precision equipment with 2) 
meticulous handcraftsmanship. Test- 


play a Blessing and judge 


for yourself. See, feel and hear 


the difference! 


Interesting literature 
ond name of nearest 
dealer on request 


BLESSING'’S BEST BY ANY TEST 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 
E. K. BLESSING CO., INC. ELKHART, INDIANA 


> 
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CHICAGOLAND MUSIC FESTIVAL for 
1958 will be held at Soldiers Field, Chi- 
cago, August 28. This will be the twenty- 
ninth festival sponsored by Chicago 
Tribune Charities, Inc. A brochure giv- 
ing full details about the festival, as 
well as information about the attendant 
contests for instrumental and vocal 
groups and soloists, may be obtained 
from Philip Maxwell, festival director, 
Tribune Tower, Room 468, 435 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


MUSIC MERCHANTS, CHICAGO, JULY 
21-24. The 57th annua! convention of the 
National Association of Music Merchants, 
Inc., will be held in Chicago, July 21-24, 
1958, with headquarters at the Palmer 
House. For further information, address 
William R. Gard, Executive Secretary of 
the NAMM, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 


GROUP DEVELOPMENT. The 1958 (12th 
annual) National Training Laboratories 
in Group Development will be held at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, June 15- 
July 4 and July 13-August 1. For in- 
formation regarding this project of the 
NEA Division of Adult Service, write 
to National Training Laboratories, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ASTA ELECTION. The American String 
Teachers Association, meeting with the 
East-Central Music Teachers National 
Association conference at Minneapolis 
in February, elected the following offi- 
cers for the two-year term, 1958-60: 
President—Gerald H. Doty, School of 
Music, Indiana University, Bloomington 
(after June 1, 1958, Mr. Doty will be 
visiting professor of music, School of 
Music, Moatana State University, Mis- 
soula); secretary—Harry A. King, Music 
Division, State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredonia, N.Y. Retiring president 
Frank Hill appointed Howard M. Van 
Sickle, Mankato State College, Mankato, 
Minnesota, to fill the unexvired one-year 
office of treasurer Gerald Doty. 


NEVADA MEA. New officers were elected 
at the recent meeting of the Nevada 
Music Educator’s Association as follows: 
President, Darrell Winters, Fallon; 
vice-president, Wesley Bailey, Elko; 
vice-president, Wallace Hawkins, Ely; 
secretary-treasurer, Marian Grauvogel. 
Retiring president Marjorie Dickinson 
was appointed editor of the NMEA offi- 
cial magazine, “Nevada Notes.” 


WISCONSIN. The Wisconsin School 
Music Association announces new officers 
as follows: president, Howard J. Schuren, 
Nekoosa; vice-president, Jane Haslanger, 
Baraboo; president-elect, David Barnes, 
Eau Claire; secretary-treasurer, H. C. 
Wegner, Madison. 


DALE V. GILLILAND, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing for the 1958-59 term, succeeding 
E. Clifford Toren, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The election took place at the 
NATS Annual Convention, December 27- 
30, 1957, in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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FROM THE SCHIRMER CATALOG 


BEAUTIFULLY, DURABLY BOUND FOR HOME OR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY AND IDEAL, TOO, AS A GIFT OR AN AWARD 


Bound Vocal Opera Scores 


All the famous Schirmer standard opera 
scores in beautiful cloth bindings, cello- 
phane-wrapped and with 24 karat gold 
lettering. Choose from the complete listing 


below 


BEETHOVEN 
BELLINI 


BIZET 
CHARPENTIER 
DONIZETTI 
FLOTOW 
GLUCK 
GOUNOD 


HERBERT 
HUMPERDINCK 
LEONCAVALLO 
MASCAGNI 
MASSENET 
MOZART 


NICOLAI 
OF FENBACH 
PONCHIELLI 
PUCCINI 


ROSSINI 
SAINT-SAENS 
SMETANA 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


THOMAS 
VERDI 


WAGNER 


Fidelio 
Le Sonnambula 
Norma 


Carmen 

Louise 

Lucia di Lammermoor 
Martha 

Orpheus and Euridice 


Faust 
Romeo et Juliette 


Natoma 

Hansel and Grete! 
Pagliacci 

Cavalleria Rusticana 
Manon 

Cosi fan tutte 

Don Giovanni 

The Marriage of Figaro 
The Magic Flute 

Merry Wives of Windsor 
The Tales of Hoffmann 
La Gioconda 

La Boheme 

Tosca 

The Barber of Seville 
Samson and Delilah 
The Bartered Bride 
Eugene Onegin 

The Queen of Spades 
Mignon 


Aida 
The Masked Ball 
Ri o 


La Traviata 
tt Trovatore 
Othello 


The Flying Dutchman 
Gotterdammerung 
Lohengrin 

Die Meistersinger 
Parsifa 

Das Rheingold 
Siegfried 
Tannhauser 

Tristan and Isolde 
Die Watkure 


Der Freischutz 


3 East 43rd Street 


April-May, Nineteen Fifty-eight 


5.00 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
7.50 
4.00 
5.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


: 


5.00 
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Schirmer’s Library of Musical Classics 


DE LUXE 


BOUND 


EDITIONS 


The most popular selections from this famous series, handsomely 
bound in beautiful blue covers of genuine Morocco leather and 
imported French marble paper with 24 karat gold lettering. Current 


list below 
BACH, The Well-Tempered 

Clavier 10.50 
BEETHOVEN, Piano Sonatas, 

Vol. I ll 


BEETHOVEN, Piano Sonatas, 
Vol. I 10.50 


BRAHMS, Piano Works, Vol. !.. 8.50 
BRAHMS, Piano Works, Vol. ti 9.00 
CHOPIN, Etudes 8.00 
CHOPIN, Mazurkas 9.00 





CHOPIN, Nocturnes and 
Preludes 8.50 


CHOPIN, Waltzes 7.50 
HAYDN, Twenty Piano Sonatas 9.75 


MENDELSSOHN, Songs 
Without Words 8.25 


MOZART, Nineteen Piano 
Sonatas 9.75 


SCARLATTI, Sixty Sonatas ...11.50 


SCHUBERT, Selected Piano 
Works 9.00 


Sonatas for the Piano by Classical Composers 12.50 


a ats aes ‘all 


French Marble Paper — Morocco Leather 
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Bound Choral Works 


A selection of larger choral works permanently-bound with 
durable hard covers. Ideal for continued use by choral 


directors. 


J. S. BACH, Christmas 
Oratorio 4.25 


J. S. BACH, Mass in 
BM nor 4.50 


J. S. PACH, St. Matthew 
Pas ion 5 


BRAHMS, Requiem 3.00 
HANDEL, Messiah 3.50 
MOZART, Requiem 3.00 
HAYDN, The Creation 3.50 
MENDELSSOHN, Elijah ....3.50 
VERDI, Requiem 3.50 





G. SCHIRMER 


New York 17, N. Y. 








MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE U.S.A.—A 
R E H E A R Ss A L or R E Cc I T A L Report Regarding the “Present Status, 
Prospects and Future” of Music Edu- 
cation in the United States, recently is- 
sued, was prepared for the international 
Society for Music Education by Vanett 
Lawler. Incorporated in the 54-page book 


are the report and evaluation schedules, 
“Standards for the Evaluation of the 
College Curriculum for the Training of 
the School Music Teacher,” prepared by 
the MENC Commission on Accreditation 

of 


and Certification. Limited number 
copies available. Price $1.00. Order from 
rellia rr eL-4ie- International Society for Music Educa- 
y tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 


6, D.C. 


department CHAMBER MUSIC FOR KOREA. The 


Music Committee of the People-to- 
People Program of the U.S.A. issued an 
appeal to chamber music players of the 
United States on behalf of the Seoul 
Chamber Music Society and the Ameri- 
can-Korean Foundation for used chamber 
music and chamber music scores, There 
is a great shortage in Korea, and the 
United States can provide needed aid at 
this time. The American-Korean Founda- 
tion is a nonprofit, nonsectarian, non 
political organization which has done 
much to aid both the economic and cul- 
tural recovery of Korea, a nation rav- 
aged by fifty years of tyrannical occu- 
pation and three years of total war. Many 
civic and school music groups are striv- 
ing to bring the inspiration of music to 
the wounded but hopeful people. Scores 
and music may be sent to Korea through 
the U.S. Information Agency. Address 
your contributions as follows: Chambe: 
Music for Korea, c/o Miss Dorothy 
Whipple, Room 457, Walker-Johnson 
Building, 1734 New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. When sending a contribu 
tion to th.s address please also notify the 
Music Committee, People-to-People Pro- 
gram, P.O. Box 383, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 


HILDEGARD SILL directs a program of 
organ workshops, a feature of the new 


FOLDS FLAT ~ educational program recently announced 
FOR STORAGE by the Baldwin Piano Company. Miss 
Sill is a pioneer in organ instruction 

: utilizing the class method and workshop 

technique. Her books on organ instruc- 

tion and organ music are well known. 

For information about the dates and 


Now ... you can personalize your music department. BTC Custom places for the series of organ work 

foldi h . il bl ° h | ki | f ° ° shops, address the Baldwin Piano Com 

olding chairs are available with smart looking clef design in pany, 1801 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati 
° 2 oO 

color to complement school colors or band uniforms. Upholstery Cate. 

and metal finish available in harmonizing color combinations. rN 


Other school insignia and monograms on special order. 


COMFORTABLE TOO 


BTC chairs provide full freedom for playing any instrument. . . 
truly comfortable padded seats and backs with proper posture 
pitch. All-steel construction with non-skid rubber-padded feet. 
Won't wobble, tip or collapse. 


TRUCKS AVAILABLE FOR TRANSPORTING AND STORING CHAIRS 


The BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


.) F N p Dept. 1505 Port Watson St., Cortland, N.Y. 
‘s = EUGENE ORMANDY, music director of 

F 0 ” Please send information on BTC Custom the Philadelphia Symphony, receives 
musicians chair with clef design. Boston University citation from Harold 

C. Case, president of the University. The 

F 4 F 3 presentation occurred during one of B.U.’s 
Celebrity Series featuring the Philadel 

phia Orchestra recently at Symphony 
This was one of seven such 


4 Hall, Boston. 
awards made in 1957 by Boston Univer- 
; Americans in the 








sity to distinguished 

field of creative arts. The others were 
received by: Dorothy Adlow, Maxwell 
Anderson, Brooks Atkinson, Lyman Bry- 
son, C. V. Buttelman, Karle Zerbe. 
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FREE! a double RCA Victor record 
bonus just for making teachers happy! 

















... WITH THE NEW RCA “SCHOLASTIC” RECORD PLAYERS 


A valuable BONUS CERTIFICATE entitling you 
to purchase RCA Educational Records at a 14 
reduction from nationally advertised prices .. . 
PLUS a special Sampler Record containing several 
selections from RCA’s extensive Educational Record 
collection! Yours at no extra cost with every new 
RCA “Scholastic” Record Player! 


Here’s an opportunity not only to save money on 
records but also to acquaint yourself with these new 
audio aids—especially designed for school use. For 
instance, the Model EDR-2 is a High Fidelity 
Record Player featuring “Tri-Coustic’”’ sound to 
bring the wondrous realism of high fidelity into 
every classroom .. . plus a special microphone in- 
put for adapting the record player to public address. 


Or, perhaps you prefer the EDR-1 . . . RCA’s low- 
cost portable that features a 2-speaker sound 


system, rugged, long-life construction, and more 
usable power than any player in its class! 


Call your RCA Audio-Visual dealer or drop in and 
talk over this big-bonus offer. Have him demon- 
strate these all-new RCA audio aids to education. 
Now is the best time! 


RCA Educational Services, 

Camden, New Jersey 

Please send information on the new RCA 
“Scholastic’’ Record Players and the name of my 
nearest RCA Audio-Visual Dealer. 


NAME EE 
SCHOOL = 


ADDRESS_ ‘ inom 
ZONE i, 


en cee ee ee ee oe em ae em em ed 


CS ee 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) & 


April-May, Nineteen Fifty-eight 


ED,UCATIONAL SERVICES 


CAMDEN, N. J. 








ft 
WOODWINDS < FRENCH HORN 


Qvarto Size 


Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 


A truly diversified selection of favorite modern melodies in practical 
and enjoyable ensemble settings. Adaptable instrumentation keyed 
to meet the needs of various school ensembles. A collection compiled 
and scored by an outstanding arranger who has wide experience in 


the school field. 


BE MY LOVE IT’S A MOST IINUSUAL DAY 
BLUE MOON MOONLIGHT SERENADE 
DAYBREAK MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
HI-LILI, HI-LO OVER THE RAINBOW 
SIBONEY STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 


Instrumentation 


FLUTE 2nd Bb CLARINET 


(Use in absence of French Horn) 
eaten Bb BASS CLARINET 
Bb CLARINET (Use in absence of Bassoon) 


In the absence of the Oboe, a 2nd Flute 


FRENCH HORN IN F may play the Oboe part as written 
BASSOON FULL SCORE 


EACH BOOK 85c FULL SCORE $1.50 





FULL SCORES SENT ON APPROVAL 





THE BIG 


sles Age 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


” ation eo Fent Miller M 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 








OAHU NOTE SPELLER—FREE SAMPLE UPON REQUEST 
Note Writing & Exercise Book. 
For all treble clef instruments. 
Especially adapted for teaching vocal students 
to read notes quickly. YOUR STUDENTS will 
find it FUN to learn to read and write NOTE 
MUSIC from this cleverly illustrated, simple-to- 
understand NOTE SPELLER. 
PRICE—$1.00 
(Special discount to Teachers and Dealers) 
Sold and Published Exclusively by 
OAHU PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 5110, Dept. M, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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ORGAN FILMS. The Thomas Organ 
Company recently released a series of 
twenty films designed to help teach 
music fundamentals at elementary levels. 
Entitled “The Keys to Music,” the films, 
it is said, have met with enthusiasm 
from students and educators alike in 
tests conducted in Philadelphia and 
Phoenix, and at the Music Industry 
Council exposition held during the 1958 
MENC convention in Los Angeles. The 
films are particularly suited for grades 
four through six. For information re- 
garding “The Keys to Music” films, write 
to Thomas Organ Company, 8345 Hay- 
venhurst Avenue, Sepulveda, California. 





MARCHING BAND FILMS. Sound color 
motion pictures, made during perform- 
ances of Purdue University Band at 
football games in 1957 and previous 
seasons, are available for loan to music 
and civic groups, according to an an- 
nouncement recently received from Al 
G. Wright, director of Purdue Bands. 
Of the 25 available films, four “non- 
game” pictures, all silent, both color and 
black and white, are: (1) “Mid-west Sum- 
mer Band Camp”; (2) “Modern Major- 
ette”; (3) “Basic Majorette Twirls”; (4) 
“Parade Routines.” Descriptive catalog 
may be secured by writing L. D. Miller, 
Audio-Visual Department, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


PICTURES OF MUSIC CENTERS. This 
project of the Music Committee of the 
California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, designed to be of assistance in 
promoting classroom music, provides 
thirty photographs made expressly to 
show teachers how to set up and use 
music centers in their classrooms. The 
set includes material for motivation, in- 
formation, integration, display, storage 
and distribution of equipment, covering 
grades kindergarten through 9th grade. 
Photographs were taken in California 
classrooms. Prices: 8” x 10” unmounted 
$21.00; mounted $33.00; 11” x 14” un- 
mounted $42.00; mounted $57.00. Avail- 
able from Hiworth Pictures, P.O. Box 6, 
Altadena, California. 


RECORDINGS OF FOLK SONGS. An- 
other project of the Music Committee of 
the California School Supervisors Asso- 
ciation, designed to be of assistance in 
promoting classroom music. Two 12” 
LP records titled “Folk Songs of the 
United States,” with a total of forty 
songs included in the California State 
Department of Education publication 
bearing the same title. Original tape 
recordings were made by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and children throughout 
California. Simple accompaniments used, 
mostly autoharp, song bells, and other 
easy-to-play instruments. Price $7.95. 
Available from Vroman’s, 367 South Pas- 
adena, Pasadena, California. 
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For the Reed Player with Ambition... 
Martin Freres Oboe! 


WHEN SERIOUS-MINDED STUDENTS ARE WORKING for the 
opportunity to play the ever-challenging oboe, their musical 
problems are minimized if the oboe is a Martin Freres. 

Martin Freres Oboes are notable for their sensitive response 
for excellent intonation . . . for tone quality that inspires . . . for fine 
keywork that retains its adjustment, making the job of the band 
director so much easier. Ask your dealer to let you inspect and try 
Martin Freres Oboes—or write for literature today. 


Want the Oboe Fingering Chart shown at the left? 


It's free for the asking. Giant 22” x 35” wall chart, printed in 2 colors, 
shows oboe full size, uses exclusive Martin Freres method of numbering 
fingers and keys. Also available in Students’ Pocket Edition for desk 


use and home study. See your dealer or write direct without obligation. 
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tMIN: 


No. 16 Ring Key Oboe, simplified conservatory system 
Martin Freres No. 14 Ring Key Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys, 6 rings 
. 17 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys, 1 ring 


Oboe Outfits No 
No. 15 Plateaux Oboe, full conservatory system, 20 keys 


a> MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


JEAN MARTIN * COUDET 
MARTIN FRERES 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc.—5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


In Cana. a: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 


April-May, Nineteen Fifty-eight 














Give New Stars 
« CONCERT BAND 


NIGHTFALL John J. Morrissey $3.50 $5.00 


Bb Clarinet, Eb Alto Saxophone, or <Ac- 
ordion Solo and Band) Solos medium, Band 
easy A lyrical solo line with  brillianc« 
enough for your best instrumentalists. Inter 
esting for your entire Band 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN D MINOR 


G. F. Handel, arr. Dudley Mairs 


Medium Easy. A rich, full-sounding transcrip- 

tion. The contrapuntal lines remain clear and 
easily played. Ist Bb Clarinet to E3, Ist 
Cornet from D#1 to G2 


ORIGINAL DIXIELAND CONCERTO 


John Warrington 


For Dixieland soloists and Full Band) Me 
lium. This is something really different. The 
brilliant Dixieland writing will make your 
oloists and Band “sound”. Based on “Jazz 
Me Blues”, “Ballin’ The Jack”, and “Original 
Dixieland One-Step” 


COLONIAL RHAPSODY Edward Madden 


Medium \ glittering showpiece based on 


tunes of revolutionary America—‘“Hey Betty 
Martin”, “A Free America”, “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me”. etc Ist Bb Clarinet to | 3, ist 
Bb Cornet from small B to G2 


DISPLAY PIECE FOR BAND 


John J. Morrissey 


Medium. Showing each section of the Concert 
Band at its greatest effectiveness 


Write Dept. Y for FREE minicture scores and our complete Concert Band catalog. 


EDWARD BB. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
136 W. S2nd St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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TREAS| RY-SCAL BS) FREE!... SAMPLE EXCERPT 


LEONAR 


TREASURY OF 

_entirely free how the 
scauxs C AN HELP IMP ROVE YOU R BAND. 
MAIL THIS © “OUPON 


SB soy Te 


TOD AY To: 
Fox Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 


BANDLAND, Inc., 40! 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ON’ EDUCA- 
TIONAL TV. Another first for National 
Educational! Television was the initiation 
in March 1958 of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra over the country’s 
educational TV network. This season’s 
concerts of the noted orchestra, under 
direction of Conductor Charles Munch, 
are being filmed by WGBH-TV in Boston 
for the Educational Television and Radio 
Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan, headquar- 
ters for NET. The Center is making the 
films available to its affiliated educa- 
tional stations. The programs are about 
two hours in length. “This represents a 
major accomplishment for National Edu- 
cational Television, for it marks the 
first time that one of the country’s major 
symphony orchestras can be seen nation- 
ally in a complete television concert on 
a regular basis,” said Robert B. Hudson, 
program coordinator for the Center. 


FILMSTRIPS. A new Jam Handy catalog 
offers lists of class-tested filmstrips in 
guidance and counseling, such as “How 
Shall We Live?” and “Living Right at 
Our Work.” The classics, music appre- 
ciation and a journalism series on the 
school newspaper and yearbook are in- 
cluded. A new social studies series, “The 
Battle for Liberty,” has been prepared as 
background for international events now 
in the headlines, and a science series, 
“The Sky,” presents information about 
the earth’s neighbors in space, covering 
all age levels, primary through high 
school. A projected trip to the moon is 
a feature. More than 700 filmstrips in 
15 curriculum areas are listed in the 
catalog, which may be obtained free from 
the School Service Department of the 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. 


GIFT. Recently, Ashland (Ohio) College 
accepted a complete band library con 
sisting of some 600 titles—-the gift of 
George F. Strickling, former Director of 
Instrumental Music at Case Institute of 
Technology from which post he retired 
in 1956. Accumulated from the time he 
was overseas in 1918 with the 329th In 
fantry Band, 83rd Ohio Division, and 
during subsequent associations with in 
dustrial, municipal and college bands, 
including the University of North Da 
kota and Ohio Northern University, Mr. 
Strickling, who graduated from Ashland 
High School, says now the library has a 
permanent home where it will remain 
intact and continue to be of service to 
instrumental teachers and students. In 
addition to his instrumental work, Mr 
Strickling has for some 29 years con- 
ducted the Cleveland High School choir 
This position he expects te retain until 
he retires from active work 


BAND TROPHY. Anderson High School 
Band received the award in the annual 
Indiana State Fair contest, in which 
102 bands participated. The trophy was 
presented by Paul Richards, general sales 
manager of C. G. Conn, Ltd., the donors. 
Left to right: Gerald Bordner, choreog- 
rapher for majorettes; Ann Harmeson, 
directress of majorettes, and George 
Vaught, the band director, all of Ander- 
son. 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOL? 


Piano Lessons Are 
An Essential Part 
Of A Good Education 


Among all the varied problems that every music educator 
faces from time to time, none is probably more confusing 
or difficult than the informed selection of proper pianos 
for school work. Ali manufacturers say their pianos are 
best—yet few of their products can meet really rigid 
specifications. 


What ARE the Piano Characteristics 
You Require? 


Almost all experts agree that school pianos are required 
to take many times as much punishment as a piano built 
for home usage. They also agree that the tone properties 
should be of higher order, to encourage maximum appre- 
ciation by the student—that the pianos should be so con- 
structed as to be thoroughly dependable, long-lived, and 
able to hold their tune. 


These Characteristics Call for QUALITY 


All these characteristics call for high-quality acoustic de- 
sign, high-quality materials and high-quality workmanship. 
This kind of quality is costly—it requires the expenditure 
of extra dollars by any manufacturer who attempts to 
supply it. 

For many years, practically all pianos have been in 
a competitive race to capture the school market. Since many 
schools and institutions make their purchases on the basis 
of competitive bids, the easiest way to make sales is to 
offer the lowest price. 

Technically, of course, almost anything with 88 keys, 
strings, actions, etc. can be called a “School Piano”, even 
if it barely qualifies as a piano at all. When low price 
becomes the deciding factor in making sales, the temptation 
to reduce all manufacturing costs, and all standards of 
quality, becomes very obvious. The result is that most school 
studio pianos are among the lowest-priced pianos on the 
market. In fact, some brands which boast certain features 
such as special back constructions, reinforced hammers, etc. 
in their small pianos, even omit those “advertised features” 
from their school pianos! 

This is all the more astonishing in view of the fact 
that almost all “school pianos” are larger instruments than 
the average “home” piano. Obviously, it is impossible for 
these larger pianos to cost less money than spinets and 
consoles, and yet be as well-built or as good as the smaller 
instruments! 


Is Story & Clark WRONG to Build 
BETTER School Pianos? 


Story & Clark does not and cannot agree with the policy of 
reducing the quatity of any school pianos. Quite the con- 
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trary. To our minds, schools should demand the very best: 
The young talent of America is being trained by the stand- 
ards of school pianos which are often subjected to abnor- 
mally harsh treatment. Therefore, over the past ten years we 
have substantially raised the quality of our school pianos, 
to the point where they are the finest pianos we manufac- 
ture. Rather than being the lowest-priced instruments in our 
line, they are among the very top-priced, and the extra 
dollars are spent on the inside, rather than the omtside of 
our School Pianos. 

We submit that this policy makes the Story & Clark 
School 44 Piano the finest instrument available for its 


purpose. 





Write For This 
VALUABLE Free Book 


To meet the extremely difficult 

requirements to which school 

pianos are subjected, several fine 

music schools and other organ- 

izations have drawn up specifications intended to assure 
quality construction. One such specification was pre- 
pared by Dr. Elwyn Carter, Head of the Music Depart- 
ment of Western Michigan College, in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, and is quoted in the Music Educators National 
Conference publication “Music Buildings, Rooms and 
Equipment”. 

This famous specification is part of an extremely 
helpful, 12-page booklet now available—“How to Buy 
Pianos for Your School”. It describes your problem, 
quotes Dr. Carter's specifications verbatim, and shows 
exactly how the Story & Clark School Piano meets or 
exceeds each paragraph of the specifications. 

The book is not highly technical. It is readable 
and informative, will reduce your buying problems to 
their simplest elements. You will be glad to have read it. 
Use the coupon below for securing your free copy. 


Story & Clark Piano Co. (Dept. O) 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN: Without obligating me in any way, please 

send me: 

C7 A copy of 12-page booklet “How to Buy Pianos 
for Your School” 





CJ Economical plans for financing school pianos 
NAME 
STREET_ 
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SUMMER 1958 


Workshops in Music Education 


for music teachers and supervisors, 
classroom teachers and school administrators 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY—June 25-July 3 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Coordinator: Ora May Welch 
Credit: 2 semester hours 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER—July 7-18 


Denver, ( ‘olorado 


Coordinator: Rogert Dexter Fee 
Credit: 3 quarter (2 semester) hours 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE—July 28-August 15 
Orono, Maine 


Coordinator: Lewis H. Niven 
Credit: 3 semester hours 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—August 4-15 
Boone. North ¢ arolina 


Coordinator: Gordon A. Nash 
Credit: 3 quarter (2 semester) hours 


Thes.: workshops provide specific and practical guidance in 
carrying out all phases of the school music program. They are 
conducted in cooperation with the American Institute of Music 
Education—since 1885 a professional service of Silver Burdett 


Company 


For full information, write to 
the res pec five wor A shop coordinators or 
Francis S. Fox, Director 
American Institute of Music Education 
Silver Burdett Company 


Morristown, New Jersey 








HART T °°": 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 








BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B. and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance courses leading to B.F.A. 
degree. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women, Catalog on request. 
Fall T 
a Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sept. 15. 
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CONCERT HALL LISTING. A _ select 
monthly listing of classical music and 
ballet events in New York City is avail- 
able at a yearly (9 issue) subscription 
rate of $1.00 to cover postage and han- 
dling from The Concert Hall, 176 East 
95th Street, New York 28, New York. 
The listing covers dates and time of 
recitals, symphonies, premieres, and 
opera, choral, dance and chamber music 
presentations. 


PIANO IN PROGRESS. The first in a 
series of piano volumes covering spe- 
cific pianistic problems on various levels 
of technique, by Alexandre Tansman, is 
worth looking into. Write to Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation, 136 West 52nd 
St., New York 19, N.Y 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. recently announced 
the acquisition of the catalogs of several 
publishing houses of the world, includ- 
ing: 

W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., of London, 
England, publishers of educational and 
standard music, whose catalog contains 
compositions for organ, chorus, piano, 
voice, children’s music, literature and 
textbooks, instrumental solos and en- 
sembles, by such composers as: Alec 
Rowley, Leslie Woodgate, Granville Ban- 
tock, Edric Cundell, Thomas Dunhill, 
Josef Holbrooke, Sigfrid Karg-Elert, and 
Purcell, Mendelssohn, Handel and Bach. 

Piggott & Co., Ltd., of Dublin, Ireland, 
publishers of piano music, violin solos 
and ensembles, ballets and songs, in- 
strumental collections and studies as 
well as romantic and comic operas. Many 
composers of Ireland and Europe are 
represented. 

Edition Canzonetta of Berlin, Germany. 
This catalog includes compositions by 
leading composers of contemporary Ger- 
many including: Hans Berry, Werner 
Bochmann, Heinz Kiessling, Simon 
Knapp, Josef Niessen, Peter Thomas, 
Gustav Trost and Will Williams, among 
others. 

Jack Mills has stated, “My recent trip 
abroad and my evaluation of the market 
for music throughout the territories I 
have visited, leads me to have tremen- 
dous optimism about the future of our 
business. Great talent is being encour- 
aged throughout the world, and as pub- 
lishers, we must prepare ourselves to 
meet our responsibilities, to this talent 
and to the world at large, by making as 
much of this wonderful material avail- 
able to American audiences as possible. 
It is for this reason that our plans for 
this season represented the most ambi- 
tious in our history.” 


NEIGHBORS. Six National Music Camp 
students from other lands pose with 
NMC president Joseph E. Maddy (third 
from right) for the Journal: From the 
left—Erika Grafl, Austria, high school, 
flutist; Marianne Tulinius, Denmark, uni- 
versity student, voice; Marie Katona, 
Hungary (refugee), university, counselor, 
education; Peter Katona, Hungary (refu- 
gee), staff; Yuri Yamamoto, Japan, uni- 
versity, staff, pianist; Manuel Maramba, 
Philippines, staff. 

The attendance of Erika, Marianne and 
Marie at Camp was made possible through 
assistance from the Kresge Scholarship 
Fund for International Students. Yuri, 
having attended previously on a Kresge 
Scholarship, studied piano this summer 
with the aid of the Kresge Scholarship 
Fund. ‘ 

Continued on page 63 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 


ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of The Summer Session 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 


June 23 to August | 


—_———————_— > 


INSTITUTES 


(Two hours credit—Three week courses) 


Band June 23 - July II. Dr. Frederick Fennell 
String June 23 - July I! . Mr. Karl Van Hoesen 
Orchestra July 14 - August | Dr. Frederick Fennell 
Choral ait July 14- August |... Mr. Marlowe Smith 


WORKSHOPS 


(One hour credit—One week courses) 


Vocal Training ) July Wind Ensemble ) July Piano Teachers) July 
String Ensemble | 7-11 Church Organists and Choir Directors\ 14-18 Music Library { 21-25 


A special workshop in Trombone under Mr. Emory Remington will be held for one day only 
on July 19. 


DEGREE OR SPECIAL STUDY 


Undergraduate and graduate programs in Applied Music, History (Musicology), Theory, 
Composition and Public School Music. 

Accelerated Bachelor of Music program for exceptional students. High school juniors may 
apply. 

Special Study opportunities in undergraduate and graduate level courses for professional 
advancement or refresher study. 


Residence Halls for Men and Women 





For information write EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


(Minnesota 


FIRST TERM ° SECOND TERM 
June 16—July 19 July 21—August 23 
OSTWALD AWARD. At the American 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished Bandmasters Association Convention in 
faculty Urbana, Illinois in March 1958, J. Mark 
’ Quinn received the $500.00 Ernest Ost- 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all regular wald Memorial Award “for the best band 


schools and colleges offering more than composition of 1957.” His composition, 
1000 outstanding courses “Portrait of the Land,” received its first 

performance by the University of Illinois 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH : Concert Band conducted by Major Hugh 


facilities of excellent quality Curry. Mr. Quinn was given honorable 
mention last year for his “Hymn in 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES Black.” The late Ernest Ostwald, found- 


RECREATION —symphony and other con- er of Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc., stated 
certs—plays—lectures—excursions that ; his purpose in establishing the 
. ’ : : nate e Award was to encourage the writing of 
golf—tennis swimming athletic program new band music and to help young com- 
on campus in a cultural center located posers to come to the forefront through 


ina playground of 10,000 lakes. receiving adequate recognition 








For Bulletin write OSHKOSH AWARD. Paul Whear, As- 
Dean of Summer Session 817 Johnston Hall sistant Professor of Music at Mt. Union 
College, Alliance, Ohio, won the recent 
Oshkosh Senior High School Band's Com- 
position Contest. The prize was $200.00 
U NM | Vv ft R Ss bad of M | he SN t 4 @ ] TA cash plus a $300.00 purchase contract 
from the publisher. The winning entry, 
a prelude for band, entitled “Hartshorn,” 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA is to be published by Summy-Birchard 
F Publishing Company of Evanston, III. 
The judges were Fred Schroeder, Law- 
rence College, Appleton; Roger Dennis, 
Oshkosh State College, Oshkosh; Roger 
Pi ‘ Hornig, Lincoln High School, Wisconsin 
University of Oregon Rapids, the publisher’s representative, 
and James Croft, Director of Bands, 
Senior High School, Oshkosh, who organ- 
SCHOOL a} 3 MUSIC ized and managed the contest. Said Mr. 
Croft in part, “The contest was extreme- 
ly gratifying from our standpoint. Since 
, . ' 1958 SUMMER SESSION - was our most ane into this _— 
» (‘h | Noche | of activity—probably the first time for 
Sumime r ora ww "0 any high school band to sponsor such a 
project-—-we did not anticipate such a 
JULY 21-26, 1958 fine response. There were 73 entries 
representing 25 states. Based on this 
response, we plan to make the contest 
FOR COLLEGE, HIGH SCHOOL of a sustaining nature.” Information re- 
and CHURCH DIRECTORS garding next year’s plans will be released 

. very soon. 





Lewis and Clark College 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


ANNUAL ANTHEM COMPETITION. 
; Capital University Chapel Choir Con- 
Guest Conductor ductors’ Guild annual anthem competi- 
tion is open to all composers. Anthems 


PETER J Wil HOUSKY : ae ar must be suitable for average church 
—— . . . o, = y . choirs. One hundred dollar prize for 





, winning composition. Deadline is Sep- 

assisted by ; =e tember 1, i958. For complete details 

aA DRDY 7 . write Everett Mehrley, Contest Chair- 

L. STANLEY GLARUM : te. man, Mees Conservatory, Capital Uni- 
; ; versity, Columbus 9, Ohio. 





® Courses i ading to bachelor s and COMMISSIONS. The American Music 
master's degrees, and D.Ed. degree Center announces the first commissions 
with major in music education. to be given to American composers under 
*® Regular staff and visiting faculty a grant from the Ford Foundation. The 
Special workshops, including High purpose of this project is to te 
Fees and accommodations ; School Music camp June 22-July 18. an Ma ascigeer among six symphony 
Tuition $35.00 : orchestras which will provide perform 
Credit Fee (Optional) 10.00 *® Concerts and recitals by University ances of several major new symphony 
1 Sem, Hr., Grad. or Undergrad.) ensembles compositions in six regions of the United 
Room in College Dorm per night : & Recital series by guest artists States. The symphony orchestras and 
College cafeteria available for meals . the composers assigned to them respec- 


Six Intensive Days of Choral Study 
and Inspiration 


for further information write tively are as follows: Boston -Robert 


For further information write: L. Stanley THEODORE KRATT, Dean Moevs; Knoxville Gilbert Trythall; 
Minneapolis Paul Fetler; Oklahoma 


jlart Director of Choral Music, Lewis 
ee ee aie po ‘% UNIVERSITY OF OREGON City—Edmund Haines; San Francisco 


and Clark College, Portland 1, Oregon. 
To insure registration, send advance deposit SCHOOL OF MUSIC pd rene ee a a 
§ 195 zaMontaine. Each participating orches- 

of 96.00 (refundable up to July 1, 1508 Dept. F, Eugene, Oregon tra, in addition to performing its own 
Authorized by Orea tate Boord of Higher Education commissioned work, has agreed to per- 
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JUNE 15-JULY 27, 1958 — 21st Season 


Camp Administrators 


FRANKLIN D. MURPHY 
Chancellor of the University 
RUSSELL L. WILEY 
Director of Band, University 
of Kansas. Camp Director 
THOMAS GORTON 

Dean, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas 
GERALD M. CARNEY 
Associate Professor of Music 
Education, University of 
Kansas. Assoc. Camp Director 
CLAYTON H. KREHBIEL 
Director of Choral Music 
University of Kansas. 
Director of Camp Choral Div. 
NEVIN E. WASSON 
Director of Driver Training 
Van Horn High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Camp Supervisor 


Guest Conductors 


VICTOR ALESSANDRO 
Conductor, San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra 
GLEN LOCKERY 
Director of Choral Music 
Univ. of Idaho, Moscow 
LLOYD PFAUTSCH 
Director of Choral Music 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
GERHARD SCHROTH 
Conductor-Arranger- 
Composer, Chicago 

GUY FRASER HARRISON 
Conductor, Oklahoma City 
Symphony Orchestra 
RICHARD BALES 
Orchestra Conductor 
National Gallery of Art 
Washington, D. C. 
DANIEL MOE 

Director of Choral Music 
University of Denver 





Concert Band 
The Camp band presents formal concerts every Sunday evening in the outdoor 
theatre. (Personnel limit—200) 


Symphony Orchestra 
The Camp orchestra presents regular weekly concerts on Sunday afternoon at 
3:30 in Hoch Auditorium. (Personnel limit—125) 


Choral Groups 
The Camp chorus performs twice each Sunday with the Camp band and orches- 
tra. (Personnel limit—175) 


Ensembles 


Private Lessons 

University staff members and visiting teachers will comprise an imposing teach- 
ing staff available to students desiring private study. Private lessons are not 
included in the regular camp fee. 


Ballet Division 

Mr. Bell of the Robert Bell School of Ballet, Oklahoma City, will again be in 
charge of this division. Mr. Bell is a former soloist with the original Ballet 
Russe, Paris Opera, and the Metropolitan Opera. 


Art Division 

Available to music students: Sculpture, Ceramics, Puppets & Marionettes, Jew- 
elry, Enameling, Weaving, Leather, Oil painting, Watercolor, Sketch, Portrait, 
Fashion, Cartooning, Design, Color, Nature drawing. 


Theatre Division 
Courses in stage craft and play production, including four full length plays. 


Fees 

Camp fee, $295.00. Fee includes—board, room, band, orchestra, choir, en- 
sembles, ballet, theatre, artist concerts, social activities, recreation, sports, 
yearbook and hospital fees. Private lessons, $2.00 per lesson. SCHOLARSHIPS 


AVAILABLE. 
For turther information write to: RUSSELL L. WILEY, Camp Director, 
Midwestern Music & Art Camp, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 


SPONSORED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


MIDWESTERN MUSIC & ART CAMP 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director 





1958 SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 30-August 8 
and 


August 11-September 12 
(Limited Offerings) 





DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses in all areas of Music 


Emphasis on graduate studies in 
Music Education 
leading to the 
Master of Music degree 
and the 
Certificate of Advanced Studies 


Refresher Courses 





ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCES 
July 14-July 18 


with participation by 
renowned visiting artists, 
scholars, and educators 





REGULAR ACADEMIC YEAR 


September 21-June 2 


For further information address 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 











Music Educators European Tour 
Ly. Quebec, June 6. Rt. Aug. 28. Nine 


FULL WEEKS with Europe's leading 
workshops in Copen- 
Hamburg, 


Music Educat 
ge! Salzburg Brussels, 
Cologne, and other important music cen- 
ters. Cost $1,000. Limited enrollment. 
Write Dr. E. A. Cykler, School of 


Music, University of Oregon, Eugene. 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Immaculate Heart College 


Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
BACHELOR AND MASTER DEGREES 
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form at least three more of the works 
commissioned by the other orchestras 
in the project. More information regard- 
ing this important experiment can be 
secured from the American Music Center, 
250 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


KATE NEAL FELLOWSHIP. Deadline 
is May 15, 1958, for the twenty-seventh 
Kate Neal Kinley memorial fellowship 
in fine arts. The award for 1958-59 will 
carry a stipend of $1,500 for a year of 
advanced study in any area of art or 
music, or in architectural history or 
design, and may be used in this country 
or abroad. Graduates of the University 
of Illinois and of similar institutions of 
equal educational standing are eligible 
to apply. At eonclusion of the year’s 
study, the recipient is expected to pre- 
sent a concert or exhibit at the Uni- 
versity. The fellowship was established 
in 1931 by David Kinley, then President 
Emeritus of the University, in memory 
of his wife and in recognition of her 
influence in promoting the fine arts on 
the campus. Requests for application 
forms and instructions should be sent 
to Dean Allen S. Weller, College of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture 
Building, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


MODERN MUSIC STORE. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, McKelvey’s department store 
has opened “McKelvey’s Hall of Music,” 
said to be one of the most modern and 
beautiful music stores in the country. 
On the second floor, with a display room 
on the first floor, the 8,000 square feet 
provide for sixteen studios, air condi 
ioned and sound-proofed, and a recital 
hall seating 350 people, in addition to 
the store facilities. Twenty teachers are 
employed for piano, organ, band and 
orchestra instruments. Aside from its 
significance as an indication of the trend 
in music business and service, this item 
will have special interest for the many 
Journal readers who knew Arnold Cam 
pana as educational representative of 
the American Book Company. He is dean 
und coordinator of McKelvey’s Hall of 
Music; prime mover in its development. 





THE 
Montana Music Camp 


*% in the Heart of the 
Rocky Mountain Vacationiand 


AUGUST 3-15, 1958 


for the professional growth 
of the high school musician 


% BAND—James Berdahl 
U. of California, 


Guest Director 
te ORCHESTRA—Eugene Andrie 
% CHORUS—Lloyd Oakland 


% PIANO ENSEMBLE— 
George Hummel 


te ELECTIVE CLASSES 


WRITE TO: 
JAMES EVERSOLE, Camp Director 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


"... where the Spring 
spends the Summer .. .' 











The Picture On The Cover 





THE PLEASANT SCENE on the cover 
was chosen from a number of attractive 
pictures rece ‘ fron Id wild School 
of Music and Ar of the Idyllwild 
Arts Foundat Idyllwild, California 
The selection was influenced not only by 
photographic excellence and appropriate- 
ness for a cover picture at this season, 
but also because of the implied tribute 
to Clarence { tirchard (1866-1946), 
one of the founders of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, who through- 
out his lifetime was a staunch friend and 
supporter of music education and its of- 
ficial organization The gift of the 
Birchard Music Studio in 1950 to the 
Idyllwild Arts Foundation was symbolic 
of Mr. Birchard’s interest in music, in 
children and their music teachers, and in 
the great out-of-doors. 

“With its outlook upon the imperish- 
able rock of Mt, Tahquitz, this modest 
building stands for the eternal values 
of truth, beauty and brotherhood. Fac- 
ing upward and outward, the building 
does more than offer a breath-taking 
vista of trees and mountains. It suggests 

. aspiration to the finest achievements, 
a sense of triumph over difficulties that 
. and an abiding confi- 
ire that will bring good 


the 


beset all pioneer 
dence in the fut 
to many.” 

The quoted words are from the re- 
marks made at the dedication of the 
Birchard Studio in 1950 by Don Malin, 
at that time president of the publishing 
company founded by Mr. Birchard at the 
turn of the century, and recently com- 
bined with the Clayton F. Summy pub- 
lishing firm er the name Summy- 
Birchard Company. 





The 
Music Teacher 
and 
Public Relations 


A new MENC publication pre- 
pared for Commission III (Music 
in General School Administration) 
by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Edward J. Hermann. A 
serious book with a light touch. 
48 pages with cartoon sketches 
here and there. $1.00. MENC. 








1958 
Christiansen Choral School 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


JUNE 15-21 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


JULY 13-19 
PENN HALL 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 


AUGUST 10-16 
jefe], lete] t:]7 Wa ete] Sic) 3 
RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


Faculty 

Olaf C. Christiansen 
Gerhard P. Sthroth, Hugo Gehrke. 
J. Russell Bodiey, Jean Pasquet 


NEIL A. KJOS, Moar. 
Park Ridge, Illinois 
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MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 
Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 





For catalog and application 
write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is a member of National Ass'n of 
Schools of Music, and Middle States 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 








University of Toronto 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2-22, 1958 


Teachers’ Courses in Piano, Voice, Theory, Music History. 








Master Classes: Roy Henderson, Voice (Teacher of Kathleen Ferrier), 
Margaret Miller Brown, Piano; Sacred Music—Charles Peaker; Opera 
Workshop—Ernesto Barbini, Herman Geiger-Torel. 


Special Teachers’ Course on the Carl Orff Method, ‘Music for Chil- 
dren”, July 7-12. 


For complete information: Office of the Principal, 135 College Street, 
Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada. 














WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
/} ‘= ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
NY j= NOW OFFERS a full range of degrees in music, including the 
—< Master of Music. Options for this degree include specialization in 
= Choral Music. 
\ 


Among the distinguished faculty are: Lewis B. Hilton, Music 
Education; Donn E. Weiss, Director of Choruses; Howard Kelsey, 
University Organist; Walter Buszin, Visiting Professor; Father 
Ermin Vitry, Visiting Professor; Clark H. Mitze, Director of Bands. 
FOR INFORMATION write Dr. L. Gerdine, Chairman, Department of Music, 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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ITHACA 


COLLEGE 
School of Music 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Craig McHenry, Dean 


Music in Europe 


Summer Study Program for Teach- 
ers and Students, June 30 to Aug- 
ust 30. Eight European Countries; 
Eight Credits. Instructional plan 
includes: Seminars, lectures and 
concerts at Musical Festivals; 
classes in residence at the Salz- 
burg Mozarteum for two weeks and 
the Edinburgh Festival for one 
week. Total cost including tuition 
and fees, $1,249. 

For further information . please 
write: 

Dr. William M. Grimshaw 


Director of Graduate Studies 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N.Y., or 


Study Abroad, Inc. 
250 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


IN ITHACA 


June 23 to July 4 
WORKSHOP IN INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC: BAND—3 credits 
WORKSHOP IN INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC: ORCHESTRA—3 credits 
WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC—3 credits. 
WORKSHOP IN WOODWIND RE- 
PAIR—1 credit. 


REGULAR SIX-WEEK 
SESSION 


July 7 to August 15 

Eight Credits. Courses in Music 
and Music Education. Credit ap- 
plied toward advanced degrees, in- 
service credit, teacher certification 
and professional advancement. 
Please write: Director of Graduate 
Studies for Summer Bulletin. 





23rd Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 








EASTERN KY. STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


For High School Students 
4 WEEKS 
$80.00 ALL EXPENSES 


BAND & ORCHESTRA 
JULY 13 — AUG. 9 
Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 
Write: 

James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 


Third International Conference 


On the Role and Place of Music in the Education of Youth and Adults 
Under the auspices of UNESCO 


COPENHAGEN, 31 July to 7 August 1958 





SUBJECTS 
(1) New Trends in Music and Music Education in Different Countries 
and Continents. 
) Music of the Eastern and Western World as a Means of Inter- 
national Understanding. 
(3) The Role of Technical Media (Gramophone, Radio, TV and Film) 
in Music Education. 


¢ 
(2 


WORKSHOPS: 

(1) Musie Education in Elementary Schools. 

(2) Music Education in High Schools. 

(3) Music Education in Colleges, Academies, Conservatories and Uni- 
versities. 

(4) Individual and Private Music Instruction. 

(5) Music Education in Society—Music in the Community Life. 


COMMITTEES: 

(1) Schoo] Music Curricula. 

(2) Musical Training of the General Teacher. 

(8) The Training of School Music Educators. 

(4) The Training of Teachers for Private Music Instruction. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY: A meeting of the General Assembly of the 
International Society for Music Education will be held during the 
period of the Conference. Items for the Agenda must be received not 
later than March 81st, 1958. 


MEMBERSHIP and REGISTRATION FEE: Membership subscription 
U. S. $3.00 (or the equivalent in other currency). Members of the ISME 
will be entitled to participate in the Conference on payment of a regis- 
tration fee of U.S. $5.00. 
For further particulars apply to: 
Dr. Egon Kraus, Secy. General 
Kéln-Klettenberg 
Manderscheider Strasse 35 
Germany 
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bachelor and master of music degrees 
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graduate assistantships available 


for complete information, address 
harry b. welliver, dean 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 


COURSE OFFERINGS 
Leading to music degrees: B.M.; M.M.; D.Mus.A.; 
Ph.D.; B.F.A. and M.F.A. in all phases of theater 


and art 


FACULTY includes many from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, professional stage, and concert hall 


FACILITIES in a new building include 110 soundproof 
practice rooms for voice, instruments, piano, and 
organ, as well as studios, recital halls, art galleries 
and classrooms of the latest design and acoustic 
treatment 

MUSIC EDUCATION FACULTY: 

Lee Chrisman, chairman; George Bornoff; Suzanne 
Lecarpentier; Arthur Kennedy; Max Kaplan; Jack 
Lemons; Eileen McMillan; Harry Phillips; John 
Schuster and Dorothy Tulloss 





For catalog and scholarship information: Mr. Donald Oliver, Director 
Boston University Admissions Office 
705 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Evanston, Illinois George Howerton, Dean 


A Preview of College Life 


For talented high school musicians 
At the National High School Institute June 29 - August 2 


Study with university faculty members @ Play in the Summer High School Band directed 


Pri : , , by Frank Piersol, Director of Bands at lowa 
rivate instruction—piano, instruments, organ, State College 


voice 

i ; ’ @ Classes—music theory and music literature 
Participate in the Summer High School Or- 
chestra directed by Henry Sopkin, conductor 
of the Atlanta Symphony @ Go sightseeing in Chicago on Institute tours 


@ Swim at campus beaches 


Additional information and application blanks may be obtained from Theodore 


Thorson, Northwestern University School of Music, Evanston, Illinois 
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Every type of music 
for every type of child 





THE AMERICAN SINGER 


SECOND EDITION Kindergarten through Grade 8 


Beattie © Wolverton ® Wilson ® Hinga @ Bridgman ® Curtis ® Berg ® Purdy 
Teacher’s Guides © Guides and Accompaniments 


The songs in The American Singer are easy for children to learn 
and remember because both words and melodies are based on chil- 
dren’s experiences. 


The songs in The American Singer are fun to sing. The variety 
in the type, subject, and origin of songs adds zest and pleasure to 
the study of music. 


The songs in The American Singer acquaint pupils with the 
music of the great composers, such as Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Bach, Brahms, Schubert, and others. 


The songs in The American Singer are arranged for step-by-step 
teaching. One thing is taught at a time with ample repetition and 
opportunities for use. Learning skills are arranged in logical order 
and in graded sequence. 








TOWN AND COUNTRY EDITION 
Lower Book Upper Book 


A two-book edition of The American Singer for schools where 
two or more grades must be combined for teaching music. 








AUDIO EDUCATION RECORDINGS 


Make your music hour a special treat for children of all ages. 
There are delightful American Singer albums, which are cor- 
related with the textbooks. The excellent Primary Music Series 
builds musical concepts and provides children with an oppor- 
tunity to participate in musical activities. The Music Apprecia- 
tion Series develops pupils’ knowledge and appreciation of 
various musical forms through fine orchestral performances of 
classical selections. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
351 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PURPOSES AND GOAI 
OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
IN 1958 


Report for the 


Music Educators National Conference Study Committee 


on Purposes and Goals of Music Education in 1958 


By Lilla Belle Pitts, Chairman of the Committee* 


r HE ULTIMATE GOAL of music education is identical 
with the great American dream, namely, that every 
man, woman and child in this country is accorded 

the right and the obligation to improve American culture 

by improving himself or herself. The continuous purpose 
of music tm education is to use education through music 
as a means of attaining this ideal. 

If men, women and children were creatures of reason 
primarily, many of the more baffling problems concern 
ing the contribution of music and other expressive arts 
to programs of general education would not exist. Na 
tional and international differences, individual and social 
conflicts, material and spiritual dissociation and similar 
oppositions would have been reconciled long since. Forces 
of destruction would have made way for creating moré 
life and better life. 
find that the widening horizons whicl 


Instead, we 


*Members of the Musi: National Conference Study 
Committee on Purposes and Goals of Music Education in 1958: Johr 
W. Beattie, Chairman of Council of Past Presidents; Charles M 
Acting Chairman; Robert A. Choate, Chairman, Committe« 
on Publications; Gladys Tipton, Associate Chairman, Committee or 
Publications; Karl D. Ernst, Chairman, Editorial Board, Music Ed: 
Journal (MENC President-elect) ; Allen Britton, Chairmar 
Editorial Journal of Research in Music Educatior 
Theodore Chairman, Music Education Research Council 
President, MENC (1956-1958); Vanett Lawler 
Exec MENC; C. V. Buttelman, MENC Director 
Publications. Chairman Lilla Belle Pitts, Past President of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 1942-1944 
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utive 


met during the biennial convention ot 
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mmended tlic 


Committee 
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MENC Board of Directors rec 


establishment of a continuing Study Committee on Purposes ar 


Goals of Music Education 
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erence 


opened up for music education a few decades ago have 
brought us in 1958 to the very edge of the unknown 
horizons and dimensions of a space age. Despite the baf- 
fling problems of the unknown, we join our co-workers 
in every area of education in accepting the challenges 
and accompanying responsibilities that are before us now. 
This acceptance calls for review and analyses for which 
Set forth 


here are a few thoughts which we commend to our col 


this report is designed to establish a basis. 


leagues for their consideration 


Fundamental to our study are those questions which we 


must answer for ourselves: 


To whom are we responsible? 
For what are we responsible : 


How are we to meet these responsibilities ? 


Our first responsibility is, of course, to our students. 
We are also responsible to our co-workers in the profes- 
to 
to all teachers 


sion—the music educators; the parents and citizens; 


our administrators; to our communities ; 
whatever their subject fields 


of 


of music; to all teachers, 


Let us take a brief glance at each of these areas 


resp msibility. 


] . Our Responsibility to Our Students, | or them, 
we must provide a balanced and interrelated program of 
music, beginning in the elementary school, which includes 
an integrated total of singing, expressive bodily move 
ment, dramatic interpretation, 
criminating listening, enabling 
ities. No one of these features of a many-sided music 


playing instruments, dis 
skills, and creative acti\ 





nsidered in isolation. Each is related 


others 


lso applies to secondary schools, with 
he interrelations between general and 
ocational objectives 

o higher education students are 

to students in the lower schools 

orts at every school level is faith in 
prove himself 

beyond the high school need to under 

lactors ot any phase of so-called 

(a) develop sound thinking and 

lation, and (b) to acquire a dignity of 

spirit that will help in the equalization of human 

| powers. In achieving these ends music 
important role 


ispire to become music teachers need the 


ition and guidance offered by special institu 
function of conservatories, schools of 

ls of education is to develop an awareness 
elements thoug! t to be essential for a 


and the attributes of an appropri 


the same. Broadly, these are 


pecial musical competence, professional 


1 1 
fessional skill 
work for advanced degrees 


(1) 


re new 


ispire to 


to conserve the riches of 


trails into the future 


r this phase of education, all 


is brought to bear on study in which 


ypothetical interests and 


research, powers of imagina 


strengthened by individual study 


category of music educa 


research are open to both musi 


ncouragement and participa 


tue is another of our major 


2. Our Responsibility to Music Educators, wh, 
l understand the complexity 


caer fT my ( end ar 
ind purposes of music as an indis 
ns of general education, need 


aluate the varied competencies 


the professional music edu 


uiring and maintaining professional 


ided profession means that learnin 


i life-time job. This constantly en 


to the stream of on-going life—its 


,hopes and fears, feelings and percep 


ind thought—as these touch and intet 
er communicative and expressive activ 


nships combine to fortify the spirit 


lued enough to he used tor life's sake 


the qualitative aspects of learning in 
every other esthetic expression, ce 
artist 


the teaching—in short, the 


7 reaching those to whe 


Vv arousing the indil 


vy ideas, new materia 


yy encouraging experime nta 


tion, such as with informal instruments and with creative 
activities, including tunes and texts, dramatic interpreta- 
tions and relevant correlations. 

(5) Keep abreast of the musical times by (a) attend- 
ing professional meetings; (b) reading pertinent pro- 
fessional literature; (c) taking refresher courses; (d) 
going to concerts, opera and recitals, as well as listening 


to fine recordings 


. 

3. Our Responsibility to Parents and Citizens 
includes as a basic factor making possible a free flow of 
information and cooperation between home and school. In 
this relationship, music is an obvious connecting link be- 
tween home and school, parent and teacher : 

(1) Children, parents and school patrons may realize 
their own important contribution in the highly creative 
undertaking of growing finer, better and more resource 
ful crops of boys and girls. 

(2) Similarly, parents may be aroused to an interest 
in their own development in music and allied arts. 

(3) Parents are citizens. Some are school administra 
tors and school board members. Each and all are human 
beings capable of discovering new powers of response and 
expression that will give new zest and meaning to home 
and community life. 

(4) Through direct participation in school music activ- 
ities, parents and friends who are amateur or professional 
performers are very real assets in community and school 
music affairs, 


4. Our Responsibility to School Administrators, 
to whom we owe our loyalty and respect, may be briefed 
in three principal items: 

(1) We are accountable to our school administrators 
for planning and carrying out programs of music that will 
meet their approval. 

(2) Cooperation with administrators is essential in 
keeping a just balance between (a) the general program 
for all students, and (b) the special activities for special 
students 

(3) Special consideration is due to the uniqueness of 
individual situations. Aims, desires and needs in one local- 
ity may be entirely different in a neighboring school or 
city. In such instances, the music teacher may have to 
give expert advice on the one hand, while giving ground 
on the other. Administrative convenience is seldom an 
obstruction when official and musical leadership become 
partners. This clears the way for channeling ideas and 
aspirations that stand a good chance of being translated 
into goals that are worthy of vital action. 


4 Our Responsibility to the Community. First, it 
is essential to understand the broad interpretation of the 
term “community.” The word signifies a great deal more 
than an aggregate of businesses and industries, of houses 
and families, and schools and churches. Community is a 
word that is close kin to communion, for both signify 
participating of one’s own free will, in undertakings that 
aspire toward ideal purposes. The music teacher's respon 
sibilities to his community must, therefore, involve : 

(1) Becoming an active participating member of the 
community in which he lives and works. 

(2) Serving the community more effectively by cre 


ating friendly and harmonious relationships with (a) 
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school patrons and parents; (b) social and public health 


(c) churches, civic and other organizations 
(d) co-workers in the 


agencies ; 
working for the common good; 
field of music, including church organists and choir di 
rectors, conductors of civic bands, orchestras and cho- 
ruses, private teachers of music, leaders in boy and girl 
scout groups and similar organizations, music club lead- 
ers, directors of opera workshops, little theatre groups 
and related community activities. 


6. Our Responsibility to All Teachers involves 
helping to break down walls that too often separate music 
from the stream of life in and out of school. This may 
he achieved by: 

(1) Establishing a working 
teachers in all fields that is based on (a) mutual respect, 


partnership with co 


and (b) genuine interest in the continuing development 
of children and young people. 


(2) Encouraging teachers in related areas to regard 
the addition of music to their programs as an exciting 
adventure to be shared with their pupils. 


—_— 

4. Our Responsibility to Colleagues in Related 
Fields, These include fellow citizens in the 
professional specialization in musical performance and 


areas of 


study. Here our responsibility involves : 

(1) Taking the initiative in establishing friendly and 
fruitful reciprocal working relationships. 

(2) Utilizing the richness of the musical resources to 
he found in the expert performance of music of the high 
est quality by professional musicians and teachers 

(3) Helping to dispell the notion that music teaching 
is necessarily “private” and special, or “public” and gen 
eral. All music that makes a contribution to improving 
the culture of our country is educative. All music teach 
in or out of schools, have need for one another 


ers, 





\ USIC EDUCATION is being urged as never 
L before to bring out and to emphasize the hu- 
man, social and esthetic values that are inherent in 
music. Employment of music during world shaking 
periods of stress and strain is a familiar memory to 
all who have lived through one or more periods of 
war. Today, music is serving as we endure the wear 
ing uncertainties of a cold war. In such a time we 
realize, more than ever before, how important it is to 
live with mutual respect at home and abroad, with 
people whose cultures, beliefs and ideals, differ from 
one’s own. This is no less important, no less signifi 
cant in times of for the essential values of 
the art of music remain constant and undeviating 
In this undertaking, music is a natural means to 
rewarding outcomes. 

The values to be found in music make a powerful 
appeal to senses and emotions. Thus music offers a 
means of expression and communication that goes 
deeper than reason and beyond the power of words. 
Music educators are challenged to accept the re 


sponsibility for a fuller realization of these values: 


peace, 


(1) First, we must take responsibility for making 
choices. Teachers and pupils, parents and citizens, 
school administrators and community leaders and 
workers, are confronted with the problem of selec 
tion in all aspects of living and learning. Music is 
indeed “in the air,” and a very real problem is 
knowing how to make choices between: (a) the last 
ing and the transitory; (b) the cheap and banal, and 
that which is capable of revealing the values we 
attribute to music; (c) that which merely diverts 
by “killing time,”’ and music that vitalizes by creat 
ing new insights and interests. 

(2) We must use more effectively the stabilizin 
effect of music mm small every-day occurrences in 
school and out. For music can (a) relax emotional 
tensions; (b) ease prolonged mental and physical 
strains; (c) relieve muscular fatigue; (d) reconcile 
personal and social differences 

(3) We 


and organizations are 


to it that community 
turned to ace 


must See musical 


achivuu ount 
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leveloping responsible citizenship. Here is an oppor 
tunity for music in local schools and colleges to 
work harmoniously with other agencies in a com 
bined effort to supply the needs of all the people. 

(4) We must accept and make use of the effects 
m music education of recordings, radio, television 
and motion pictures, and other mass media of com 
munication. 


The ramifications of such complex questions as 
“What is mass media?” or “What is communica 
tion?” are too technical to be enlarged on here. Suf 
fice it to say that communication is a transaction 
between persons, and the real obstacles to communi 
cation in any of its forms or media are personal, not 
technical. Obstacles are: (a) lack of relevant back 
ground of experience; the often multiple meanings 
of a single word or idea: culiural diversity; 
(c) physical conditions of transmission; (d) emo 
tional acceptance. 

Attitudes as well as information are important 
elements in mass as well as all other media of trans 
whether by musical, pictorial or verbal 


mission 
means. 

It is clear that the challenge here is for systematic 
research in the broad field of communication in all 
of its aspects—academic, social, emotional, and in 
all areas of the expressive arts. 

We need to become at home with mass media in all 
forms and modes, in order to draw conclusions and 
make recommendations for more effective use of the 
new language now available to music educators, 


+ 


Music education has moved not only to th 
threshold of a space age; we are already adjusting 
our thinking to the flow of experience and informa 
tion that is entering the student’s mind in classrooms 
without walls. Music rides on the crest of air 
into the Ordinary 
happenings are colored with imagination 
For those with and ears 
world is thei: 


waves 


wall-less classrooms classroom 


eyes to see 
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An Educator 
Looks at Music and the Arts 
In a Day of Science 


Novice G. Fawcett 
PRESIDENT 
rHE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS 


ORE than three decades ago, a British writer with 

a rare gift for prophecy took a long look at the 

problems of mankind and voiced a sobering con- 
clusion. In The Outline Of History, published in 1926, 
H. G. Wells wrote, “Human history becomes more and 
more a race between education and catastrophe.” 
Throughout much of this past decade, as one year of 
thinking men have become 
increasingly uneasy as to the outcome of this race. But 
only recently has the full import of those words of Wells 


hee 1 


risis has succeeded another, 


driven home to large numbers of our people with 
a stark and disquieting clarity 

loday I have come tu California, not merely to escape 
the rigors of a long Ohio winter, but to remind you of 
the particularly vital role you and your colleagues in the 
irts and humanities play in this race between education 

nd catastrophe. In your hands, and in the hands of 
others like you, lies the power to shape not only the 
destiny of America but of all free men. 

\s a fellow educator, who has long admired your con 
tributions to the schools of this country, and as a fellow 
countryman, I am humbly grateful for the opportunity 
to come here. I am also most grateful that your presi- 
dent, Mr. McBride, in assigning me the topic for today 
inserted the words, “An Educator Looks.” For to ex- 
plore in a comprehensive manner so vast a subject as 
music and the arts in this Day of Science would tax the 
joint wisdom of a Solomon; a Socrates, and an Einstein. 
Moreover, it would require considerably more years than 
you and I have available for this meeting 

lo “look” at this subject in relation to the education 
of American youth, however, is an altogether different 
To examine, to question, to appraise in the light 
of one’s own knowledge and experience, and finally to 
share one’s thoughts with others imply no pretense of 


matter 


omniscience. Almost anyone can do it—even the educator 

Indeed, since last October, when the voice of the Sput 
nik was first heard in our land, it appears that almost 
has taken such a look at the state of 


\nd sometimes almost no one, seem 


evervone \merican 


education in general 
ingly, has been pleased—to put it as mildly as possible 
You, as literate persons, are of 
this You 
scarcely can have escaped reading or hearing the stinging 
past fe 


with what he has seen 


course familiar with highly publicized fact 


public indictments of education during the 


This article is the full text of President Fawcett’s prepared n 
cript of his address, given March 24, 1958, Philharmonic Auditori 
Los Angeles, California, at a general session of the biennial convent 
of the Music Educators National Conference.] 
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months. You have heard them on numerous radio and 
television broadcasts; you have read them in your news- 
papers and news magazines, and very often under a bold 
black heading such as “The Sad State of American Edu 
cation,” or “Why American Education Has Failed.” 


Harrity, however, even in the midst of the alarms of 
doom and panic and desperation, the cooler heads in our 
midst—men and women from all walks of life—began 
to ask a few searching questions. Has American educa 
tion really failed? /f the state of education is as sad as 
some would have us believe, then how does one account 
for certain irrefutable facts of American pre-eminence ¢ 
How does one account, for example, for the fact that a 
large percentage of the Nobel Prize winners in recent 
years have been American? How does one account for 
America’s rise to world leadership? How does one ac 
count for the tremendous scientific and technological 
achievements that have made this nation’s standard of 
living the highest in the world? 

\ll these are the by-products of American education. 
These are facts that are irreconcilable with the sweeping 
charges of failure. These are facts that support the long 
held and still valid conviction of Americans that our 
strength as a nation is in our concept of universal educa 
tion. And these are facts that give rise to a growing 
suspicion that education has become the scapegoat for 
one area of apparent failure. 


No sANE PERSON today would deny that imperfections 
exist or that mistakes have been made in our educational 
practices. Nor are the reasons for some of them difficult 
to determine. Inadequate support of education is a well- 
known reality that by now surely must be obvious to all 
but the most blind who will not see. Undeniably, also, 
our best minds have not always chosen to enter the teach- 
ing profession. And assuredly, methodology—not philos 
has sometimes veered from the middle path of 
Yet the cumulative accom 


ophy 
reason and common sense. 
plishents of our schools and colleges have been nothing 
short of phenomenal 

The scientific revolution that now is reshaping the 
world, however, constitutes a challenge that will tax not 
only our technical ability, but all our educational and 
moral and spiritual resources as well. But challenge, not 
security, makes a nation great. In our free society, our 
problems will be solved through unity of action, which 
requires the dedicated efforts of all. Our educational sys- 
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tem is a mirror which reflects our entire society, and 
our society must be given the leadership that sees beyond 
the horizon to effect changes in harmony with the needs 
of the new era we are now entering. 

The solution to our problems, it seems to me, does not 
lie in a negative approach of “what's wrong with educa 
tion,” but in a continual reappraisal of our needs and 
a continual search for means of improving and strength- 
ening the answers of educators to those needs. Both the 
appraisal and the search must be made with an awareness 
of a dual responsibility: that of encouraging those per 
sons of superior intellectual promise into full productive- 
ness, and at the same time educating the less productive 
so that they will become useful and effective citizens. 


Despite the welter of words that have been written 
and spoken on what’s wrong and what’s right with 
American education, there has been so little real “crys- 
tallization of thought and action,” as one Ohio college 
president charged recently, that ““we appear to be rotat- 
ing around our problems as though we had acquired 
some of the major characteristics of the Russian satel 
those of emitting repetitive sounds and never com 
For the sake of scientific accuracy, 


lites 
ing down to earth.” 
let me interject a slight correction on that observation 
of the Russian satellites. From studies made at the Radio 
Observatory of the Ohio State University, under the 
direction of Dr. John D. Kraus, we know that even the 
Russian Sputniks do not orbit the earth forever. From 
Dr. Kraus the world has received detailed scientific data 
on the death of Sputnik One—its break-up into many 
fragments and its deterioration into cosmic dust 
Perhaps the reason for our seeming lateness in “com 
ing down to earth” is that a state of shock is never con 
ducive to rational thinking. Yet at no time in our history 
has there been a greater need for rational thinking 
thinking unhampered by false pride or prejudice ot 
pettiness of any kind. And at 
has there been a more urgent need for all educators, on 
all levels, in every branch of learning, to re-examine their 
own individual responsibilities in the context of the total 


no time in our history 


educational challenge. 

his is why I must ask you today 
my Ohio Music Education Association 
past—to forget for a moment that you 
teacher or supervisor or director or professor, and look 
with an open and unprejudiced mind upon the complex 
of problems facing the whole system of American educa 
tion of which you are a most important part. These 
problems, I need not remind you, are having and will 
continue to have a tremendous impact on all persons in 
education, but particularly on those in the so-called spe 
cial areas of instruction. 


as I have exhorted 
friends in the 


are a musi 


Some of you may assume that we educators today ar¢ 
in an excellent position to sympathize with the sweet 
little old lady who used to say it was too bad that the de 
pression and all that unemployment had to come at th 
same time. The tendency is for us to conjecture that it is 
too bad the Sputniks and intercontinental missiles and all 
these problems in education had to come at the same tim 

Sut the real crisis confronting America—the crisis 
from which its educational challenge derives—is not a 
material one. Nor did it spring into being full-blown, 
as Aphrodite from the ocean, with the first electrifying 
electronic beep of Sputnik One. We are now, and wé 
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have been for some time, in a world-wide struggle for 
the development of brain-power. Our reluctance in 
recognizing the existence of such a struggle has made it 
all the more acute. 

now, in the face of a continuing mortal chal 
lenge, with seem reluctant to 
recognize the true nature of the Soviet threat. Far too 
many persons, | fear, would measure the strengths of 
Too many 


ven 
a free world at stake, we 


freedom in terms of satellites and missiles. 
see deliverance in another “pie in the sky” stamped “made 
in U.S.A.” 

The production of more and better missiles, I hasten 
to add, may well be necessary for sheer survival. Equally 
necessary for some years to come will be the recruitment 
and training of more and better scientists and technicians. 
To deny either would be sheer folly. But to confuse 
expediency with wisdom in charting the new directions 
education must take would be madness. Our energies 
and our intellectual resources must not be monopolized in 
meeting the exigencies of today at the expense of tomor- 
row. It would be tragic indeed if we Americans sought 
to imitate or compete with Soviet education on Soviet 
terms. In our concern for survival we dare not weaken 
or destroy the moral and democratic values we seek to 
preserve 

The kind of brain-power we need—the kind we have 
always needed—demands education in depth and in 
breadth—and this will take time. To get out in front and 
to stay there in the race with catastrophe, nothing less 
adequate will do. A little learning is, and always has 
been, a dangerous thing. But the possessor of the atypi- 
cal intellect—whether he be a skilled scientist with no 
knowledge of the humanities and no sense of ethics, or a 
skilled musician with no knowledge of science or the com 
pelling forces of today’s society—is a liability this nation 
‘an no longer afford 


Our survivat as a free and democratic people is de 
pendent upon how well, and how soon, and for how 
many, we provide what I would call a truly liberal educa- 
tion. By this I mean an education that would produce 
highly skilled and broadly responsible men and women 
who will not only make possible the scientific, artistic, 
and cultural achievements of vital concern to our future, 
but who will also be able to draw on the great moral, 
philosophical, and historical truths of mankind in their 
everyday lives. 

I do not mean to imply, of course, that all men and 
\ liberal 
education may be, and often has been, achieved by those 
who do not enter the sacred groves of Academe. But it 
is my firm conviction that we educators must now assume 


women must have a formal college education. 


a much greater responsibility in the field of adult educa 
tion. Moreover, a higher degree of excellence is now 
necessary in the education of our young people of intel 
lectual promise in the elementary and secondary schools, 
as well as in our colleges and universities. 

This need for excellence in all education, of which we 
have heard so much in recent weeks, has been a matter 
of growing concern to many persons in education and in 
industry for a number of years. Our college professors, 
for example, are disturbed in finding some college fresh 
men who cannot write simple, clear English. Our busi 
ness men are equally disturbed in finding some high 
school graduates who are unable to cope with simple 
arithmetical concepts. And it is at least in part, I think, 
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shared by parents and many You and your colleagues in the arts and humanities, 
harges of poor teaching and in a very real sense, have more influence in determining 

he fundamentals the future of free men than have the scientists. You have 
this power because you work in the vast and more per 
hool system invariably sonal realm of ethical and esthetic experience. And in 


in the community it this realm lies the well-spring of cultural and spiritual 


such charges find 1t 


values without which no man is completely whole. Prop 
erly nurtured and sustained, these are the values that lead 


of our most vocal critics 
misinformed as to th 
it has made tremendous man through the superficial mazes of knowledge into the 
sublime depths of wisdom, which is true education. 
Only the completely whole, the completely educated 
man will be equipped to make the choice that science and 
technology now force upon the human race. Man has 


mounting enrollment, 


heen given the choice of life—triumphal and abundant 


or annihilation 


Ll, IS IMPOSSIBLE, | think, to exaggerate the impor 
tance of music and the arts in education today. But it ts 
as difficult to define the boundaries of their values as it 
is to define the meaning of music itself. Leonard Bern- 
stein, who calls it a “combination of mathematics and 
magic,”’ says, “The most rational minds in history have 
always yielded to a slight mystic haze when the subject 
of music has been broached.” Even Plato, according to 
Bernstein, had only a “few good moments” in his 
attempts at definition, although both “Plato and Socrates 

our methods. our goals knew that the study of music is one of the finest disci 
we sometimes failed. and Plines for the adolescent mind, and insisted on it as a 
interpreting the positive side S#¢ qua non ol education . . . and for those reasons of 


ll seriously to give its combined ‘scientific’ and spiritual qualities. 


ling slats Om Gant Conmeemn si : But to ensure that our young people will reap the bene 
ler—even pet fits of these spiritual and cultural values, values that are 
so desperately needed in this Day of Science, music and 
the arts must be made comprehensible to all, not merely 
the gifted few. This does not mean a neglect of the poten 
tial Brittens and Bernsteins in our schoo!'s and colleges. 
Some means must be found to seek out early and identify 
these gifted young ones and to stimulate them to higher 
ichievement. But we must not—we dare not—neglect 
the men and women who with our help will become in 
telligent consumers. Music and the arts must be so taught 
that they become a part of—and not apart from—the 


total educational experiences of our young people 


You in music education—if you are to make a truly 
worth-while contribution to the enrichment of educa 
tion—must also reach far beyond the classrooms into the 

this challenge communities of this nation. You must become more 

o you—to educators concerned with the continuing education of our adult 

g our compelling needs? citizenry. A ready-made audience awaits you, a nation 

hy of you, you will live, “clamoring for culture,” as was reported in a recent 

more imagination, with more (February 10, 1958) issue of Newsweek Magazine. It 

higher sense of dedication, and is an issue well worth your reading ; some of the statistics 
purpose than ever before are staggering. 


ill \ll of us are aware of the ever increasing number of 


lo any of these things. It w 
lous expenditure of energy, both mental symphony orchestras springing up all over our nation. 
der circumstances that will often be ex But did you know that many of the communities now 
You may be overworked; you may demanding, and getting, such orchestras are the little 
never receive in return any pet towns—towns whose population may not exceed 5,000? 

ribute. You may even be misundet Phe booming hi-fi industry, which has added a whole new 
choose to ignore or evade the set of words to our everyday vocabulary, last year sold 

yours because of these difficulties. more than 500 million dollars in equipment. Our friends 

s there, whether you like it or not, and neighbors throughout this land last year bought some 
fulfillment are commensurate wit 400 million dollars’ worth of records; some of them, it is 


Strength emerges from creative thought true, were “rock and roll’ recordings, but one-third of 


troubled environment. the total dollar volume was spent for recordings of 
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in the space age... 


From the sands of Florida a snow-white shaft 

lifts — slowly at first, then in a crescendo of 
inexorable power — up, up into the vastness of space. 
In a California laboratory, electrons are sent 
spinning at speeds almost beyond the 
comprehension of man. In a Detroit factory, complex 
machinery rolls off an automatic production line 

— untouched by so much as a single human 

hand. Where does Music fit in this bewildering 


new age of ours? 


We at Holton believe that today more than ever 
before there is a compelling need for Music 

— to bridge the political and economic frontiers 
which enslave Mankind, to fill the vacancies 

in our lives left by the machine and to strengthen 
our understanding of that greatest miracle 

of all . . . man himself! 


Education today as always must look to the future. 
It must prepare us not only to develop 

scientifically and technically. More importantly 
still it must develop us spiritually and 

emotionally so that we are equipped to shape a 
richer and more rewarding destiny for all Mankind. 
In our schools, in the home, in every phase 

of our social existence — let no one 

underestimate the importance of Music! 

Let no one sell Music short! 


First in series of messages published in the public interest by 


“ae =6=—«HOLTON 


FREE TO BAND AND 
fol fe7 ] S-ha 2 Welt. fom mel. 2-5 Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


Send your name, address and school affiliation to For Over Half a Century Makers of the Finest in Wind Instruments 


Frank Holton & Co., for a free subscription to the 
Holton Fanfare, a new bi-monthly publication con- 
taining news and feature articles of interest to 
all instrumental music educators. 


Copies of this advertisement, for distribution to 
school administrators, PTA’s and school board 
members, are also available free on request, 








classical music—the music written by Bach and Beetho 


ven and Bartok 


\W hat 


interest in 


u do with this tremendous upsurge of 
Will you merely 
your fine artistic pedestals at the “up 


will 


public music and the arts? 
look down from 
starts” who now dare to enter the once-sacred preserves / 


Or will you try to stimulate and encourage this renais 
Will this reawakened interest 


upgrading the 


sance of culture vou use 


is a means ol cultural taste of Americans, 


means of helping them to distinguish between “the 


g and the abiding” values, as a means of promoting 
and solid respect tor all learning ; 

re is a personal prerequisite, however, to educa 

tional leadership and direction just as there is to effective 

teaching in the classroom. A matter of primary concern 

should be that of personal intellectual 

not only in vour own area of learning but in 


ll. The music teacher or professor who 


to each of you 


rowtl 
ther 


areas as Wwe 


has so littl of the sciences that he is unable 


knowledge 


to communicate with 


chemustry, 


is faculty colleague in physics or 
for example, is in no intellectual condition to 
is simply not prepared to 
whole student; he cannot 
it becomes a part of the 


And he is certainly 


enter a classroom today He 
needs of the 
that 
whole lives of young people 
position to attempt to assume educational leadership in 


minister to the 


possibly teach music so 


in no 


his community 
a half-educated man, and a half 
worst kind. 


Is O1 ly 


Such a person 
educated man in today’s society is the very 
He is a menace to the whole system of education, for in 
his life and in his actions he is widening the gulf between 
1 tl Che dichotomy is 


the arts and existing 
the safety of 


i¢ sciences 


ilready too dangerous for America 
D, RING our past Christmas season, Loren Hickerson 
University of lowa wrote a little message of 


The Bethlehem 


of the State 


inspiration and hope entitled Star of 


and the Littlke Moons of Men:” In that particular sea- 
son, he pointed out, a new apprehension was pervading 
the world of free men; but the little moons which were 
then orbiting our earth were moons of apprehension “not 
hecause mortal men made them and launched them from 
the earth, but because the men who did it are not similarly 
free 

“Because the moons are there, real and undeniable,” 
wrote Mr. Hickerson, “there is risk that free men will 
wish to measure the strengths of freedom as they now 
measure the strengths of tyranny, in things like little 
moons alone. That could be a fatal error. For the ulti- 
mate strength of free men over tyrants lies in the depth 
and breadth of education, which is greater than the 
capacities of science, and in wisdom, which is more than 
learning... 

“The ultimate supremacy of free men will not be found 
in outer space,” he concluded, “it will be found in inner 
conscience.” 

In those beautiful words Mr. Hickerson was reflecting 
the thought of the prophet Micah, who lived almost three 
thousand years ago in another age of anxiety and fear. 
He lived in that region of the world we know as the 
Middle East, and it was then, as now, seething with 
tension and revolt. The Kingdom of Judah was threat- 
ened with the Assyrian forces of oppression. And Micah 
asked of his people: “What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?” 

We, the educators of today, if we do justly, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly with our God, need have no fear 
that the Soviet challenge will be met. We, the educators, 
if we heed Micah’s words, will so live, and so guide, and 
so teach that historians of the future will have reason to 
call the age in which we live not the age of the satellites 
or the age of great peril, but the Golden Age of great 
opportunities which wise men wisely grasped. 


TWO FESTIVAL SCENES FROM THE MENC BIENNIAL CONVENTION, LOS ANGELES, 1958. Top: Los Angeles Night Elementary 
Chorus and Orchestra, William C. Hartshorn, conducting. Lewer picture: Southern California High School Orchestra and Chorus. 
Standing at the right: John Del Monaco, coordinator of the Gala Festival Concert; Howard Hanson, conductor; Nick Furjanick, 
co-conductor; and Robert Simmergren, Pictures of other festival groups and convention scenes will appear in the next Journal. 
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Five Conn organs 
One Conn quality 


Each of the five CoNN organs is a fine musical instru- 
ment. Each is built in the long-established and zeal- 
ously guarded CONN tradition of quality. For your 
church, school or studio—or for the infinite pleasures 
an organ will bring into your home, your choice is 
wisely CONN. See your CONN 

dealer or write for literature. 

Conn Organ Corporation, 

Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Elected at Los Angeles 


This page introduces new members of the official family who take office July 1, 1958 as a 
result of the elections at the biennial convention of the Music Educators National Conference 
held in Los Angeles, March 19-25, 1958. @ MENC officers for the 1958-1960 biennium—Presi- 
dent, Karl D. Ernst, San Francisco, California; First Vice-President (by constitutional provi- 
sion the retiring president), William B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio; Second Vice-President, 
Mary R. Tolbert, Columbus, Ohio. @ New members of the Board of Directors to serve a 
four-year term, July 1, 1958-June 30, 1962—Theodore F. Normann, Seattle, Washington; 
Louis G. Wersen, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Harold C. Youngberg, Oakland, California; 
Board of Directors, Member-at-Large for a two-year term, July 1, 1958-June 30, 1960—Ralph 
Hess, Phoenix, Arizona. @ National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission—President, 
Al G. Wright, Lafayette, Indiana; First Vice-President, George A. Christopher, Port Wash- 
ington, New York; Second Vice-President, Milford Crabb, Kansas City, Kansas. @ Music 
Industry Council—President, G. Richard Hess, Park Ridge, Illinois; Vice-President, Lynn L. 
Sams, Elkhart, Indiana; Secretary-Treasurer, Richard Bosse, Elkhart, Indiana. @ National 
Council of State Supervisors of Music—Chairman, David Wilmot, Tallahassee, Florida; 
Secretary, Beulah |. Zander, Springfield, Illinois. @ National Council of Editors of Official State 
Publications—Chairman, Clyde W. Holsinger, North Manchester, Indiana; Secretary-Vice 
Chairman, H. Arthur Schrepel, Pawnee City, Nebraska. @ National Council of In-and-About 
Clubs—Chairman, E. Arthur Hill, Elgin, Illinois. @ Music Education Research Council—new 
members 1958-1964 term, Oleta A. Benn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Samuel S. Fain, Tucson, 
Arizona; Robert W. House (Chairman, 1958-1960), Duluth, Minnesota; Alfred W. Humphreys, 
Helena, Montana; George H. Kyme (Secretary, 1958-1960), Berkeley, California; William 
N. Reeves, Albany, New York; Gladys Tipton, New York City; four-year term 1958-1962— 
Ralph C. Rea, Fresno, California. @ MENC Executive Committee, 1958-1960—Karl D. Ernst, 
Wiliam B. McBride, Mary R. Tolbert, Earl E. Beach, A. Verne Wilson, William R. Sur, 
Harold C. Youngberg, Louis G. Wersen. 


TOLBERT 


WERSEN WILMOT WILSON WRIGHT YOUNGBER 
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IN HIS “OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS,” published in the February-March 1957 issue of the Journal, President 
William B. McBride said in closing: “It is the conviction of your officers and Board of Directors that MENC 
members should be given the privilege of helping set the stage for the immediate future and the ensuing 


developments in the field of music education 


. “For the good of the order,’ let us talk it over. With mutual 


understanding of the needs of the present and the opportunities for the future, we shall be prepared to extend 


to still greater success what has been gained 


in the Journal was inaugurated. 


me specialty school has passed No longer 
ot sible group conside ras hool good just be- 
a good football program, 


\ school may be tops in 


od music program, or 


preparatory program 
other 


wor school 


considered a 
private 


programs and be rightly 


unless it is a vocational or 


ool created and advertising a single program for a select group 


\ good administrator must be vitally interested in the total 
same time, neither the admin 
should be so narrow as to assert 


program, At the 
teacher 
music the sole program, the most important program of 
that it should usurp time, 
emphasis, or finances that are needed to 
provide a balance of educational programs. 

It is at this point that a series of ques- 
tions begins to come to focus Since they 
ire questions, they negative and 
However, if you read critically, 
that each states or implies a 
schools 


he must 
that 


the s« hool, or 


sound 
critical 
will see 
positive approach found in a 
that make the others open to question 
One: Is a program aimed at 
the development of a group of highly skilled 
performers a vocational program that be 
longs to the private musi school and con- 
servatory ? Why not expect public schools to 
a program that fits the definition of “public schools”—a pro- 
general music education basic to all grades one to twelve 
is developmental in nature. One that involves and presents 
ge percentages of youngsters interested in music, not just stars 
ften are developed completely out-of-school by private teach- 
No honest teacher can claim credit for their performances 
school claims credit for ensembles receiving superior ratings 
it auditions, but ninety percent of their training is done out of 
by teachers. The school and its teachers deserve 
or perhaps ten percent of the credit 
and should 
These ratings signify only 
and mean 


vou 
lew 


(/uestion 


Harry E. Martina 


(one 
chool private 
credit at all 

cannot never be 


of music education 


suditior 


\ program 
easured by 
t hnical evaluation of 

other work done 

\ program ot education cannot be measured by the ap 
pearance of a small number of skilled performers. A pr 
music education can only be measured by what happens to the total 
number of participants and their total development. A few stars 
backed by a chorus or orchestra or dancers doing simple num 
bers is not a demonstration of music education regardless of how 
One school uses college students and even 


1 
Lorn 
three 


ratings 


two or numbers, may 
othing for all 
musi 


gram ot 


lar it may be 
professors in key roles and relegates its students to background 
Chis makes a wonderful performance, but so far 
in this no educational music program has been seen that 
ould not be obtained by these students by attending a theater or 


spectacu 


lor operettas 


school 


watching television 

[hese things may well be wonderful experiences but are they 
music education or extra-curricular productions? If music is for 
the few star performers—the varsity so to speak—why not make 
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in the first fifty years . 
Here is the fifth installment of the symposium. 


In this spirit, an open forum 


it extra-curricular as is athletics and save the school time of 
those who serve as “humming props”? Such performances are 
frills perhaps—and should be on a voluntary basis as foot 
ball is in the physical development program. 


extra 


Two deals with bands. I wonder if you have consid- 
ered carefully the fact that outside of football games and parades 
the band has to all intents and purposes disappeared from the 
\merican scene except in your programs? Have you considered 
seriously and honestly why so few adults come to band concerts? 
Is this a program designed at present to fit the child or are we 
forcing the child to fit the program? In three years at Atlantic 
City AASA conventions (where some 20,000 persons attend, half 
of whom are not administrators or teachers but board members, 
editors, etc.), the following has occurred: The Navy Band drew 
5-000 people. The Band of America about the same. Fred 
Waring, and a variety show each drew nearly 25,000 persons. The 
available time and publicity were equal for each. 

The cost of band is high and the returns low in terms of the 
same ratio applied to chorus and orchestra. Is band that much 
more important? If so, why don’t people attend these concerts? 
Perhaps some of these questions are brought about by our pro- 
gram. Consider: About ten to one of our band public see our 
band at football games only playing simple tunes, often in unison 
and implying that this is our musical program. Consider: We 
are taking some of our bands out of school for as much as a 
week allowing them to be exploited for private gain by cherry 
blossoms and Rose Bowls and Cleveland Brown promoters. The 
trips have some unquestionable values, but not necessarily musical 
values. Any series of trips that so jeopardizes the youngsters’ 
credits by forcing the school to be placed on the North Central 
advised list cannot be justified. Any series of trips so expensive 
that the same money in four or five years would erect a permanent 
classroom cannot be justified in terms of the total program. We 
have no athletes who miss a week’s school in a year, and neither 
should a band member. 


COuestion 


Question Three has to do with auditions. The question is also 
being raised elsewhere and deals primarily with increasing school 
size, length of trip, and costs. One school paid almost $400 in 
transportation alone, had thirty or so youngsters lose a full day’s 
work at around $6 each for another $200. In addition, the 125- 
mile trip was to a city which involved travel routes with no 
towns large enough to feed 100 youngsters and cold lunches were 
carried. Fifteen youngsters became discipline problems because 
they could not see value in the trip. All this for the chance to 
play three numbers that consumed one hour or less of time. Three 
judges could have been brought to the school at $100 each for a 
total of half the cost—and none of the problems. This school will 
not attend the auditions next year even if eligible and the parents 
have suggested this move. How can such events be justified? 

Due to the growth of schools in size and number some district 
auditions are held in totally inadequate facilities. One school 
loaded its group in buses, traveled to the scene, waded mud to 
the stage door, performed about thirty minutes, and returned 
home. What was the reward? 

Some schools I know do nothing for three months but practice 
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The Bundy family of matched clarinet sounds give you the stuff fine 

student woodwind sections are made of. The Selmer-inspired acousti- 

cal design gives the individual instrument the intonation you want; Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA Dept. J-41 
controlled production assures uniform tuning and color throughout Please send me your Free color brochure describing the 
the section. The rugged Bundy mechanism is designed to hold main- Bundy Resonite family of matched clarinet sounds 
tenance costs down, sculptured for young fingers to speed student 
progress. Your Selmer dealer will be happy to arrange a Free Trial — 
of any or all of these remarkable clarinets. See him soon. For detailed Pe neers 
information about their many features, mail the coupon today. 
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not necessarily teach anything else. 
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educational benefit that could not be 
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ntestant memberships if we don’t 
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interviews 
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several 
I find in general 
admit youngsters in 
give all the thrills to these 
the top grades. Groups that 
drop-out numbers. Do we 
This pattern indicates a 


| have had 
concerning this 


ies who 


his problem 


seriously large number of principals 
irrived wil know and 
problems created in the rest 
with all 


ot and cannot operate alone or 
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en we need to 
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our public relations efforts 
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teachers help create and 
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nd general in a 
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a sound music 
fads and frills 
usurps other 
latter. 


Principals are sold on 


are not sold on 
that upsets or 
former, but not the 
legislature have seen fit 
program that is a must. 
has been a prime factor in 
advocated and advanced a 
Basically you stand for expression, 
d cultural development—not a pro- 
il performers not this lead 
against ex- 
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our own members 


d encouraging basic musi 
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| have talked with many 
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he justified 
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lic, and sincere scl ol 
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ve stated publicly tl 

subjects only adds 
ill educational prog 

educ ation 


lopment musi 


ivities and thinking of 


persons. These individuals have had an unshaken belief and a 
crusading verve for those things in which they believed. The 
test of time has led to the strengthening, enlarging, adjusting 
or discarding of ways and means for implementing these goals, 
but the ultimate beliefs, both personal and educational, have come 
through the test with added vigor. Nationally, we cannot carry 
on a scientific offensive divorced from a humanistic offensive and 
be true to democratic principles. 

Personally, I refuse to have my beliefs annihilated or negated 
in the face of positive proof to substantiate my beliefs. However, 
wisdom and common sense require that all music educators re- 
main open minded and willing to weigh all evidence. This is no 
more true now than it has always been. We must not assume a 
defensive position for music’s place in the curriculum; rather we 
should take our place with all thinking educators to contribute 
what we can in this time of unique educational need. 

On the basis of much investigation, I have five items to suggest 
which should be weighed for the over-all “good of the érder.” 
This does not mean that other areas do not need inspection but 
these five can be used as a starting point. 


1. Let’s give due recognition and commendation to fine music 
work when we see it. It is so easy to look for the doughnut in- 
stead of the hole. I believe in stressing success and progress 
rather than emphasizing weakness and failure. This means doing 
everything possible to bring out the high points of each teacher 
and student, with the thought that they may serve as pacemakers 
for the work of others. This concept is opposed to the practice 
which spends the major portion of its time and thought upon 
weaknesses which results in a leveling to a rather low quality. 

2. Let’s be sure that the music material we use is not only 
interesting but musically worthwhile. It is difficult to understand 
why any well-prepared music teacher would choose to use any 
musical selection which is a husk in preference to the kernel. Our 
continuing duty is to open the door so that the loveliest and best 
may be known. 

3. Let’s give proper emphasis to the development of musical 
skill. Practice, with a recognized and definite goal in mind, is 
essential for the development of any skill. This type of so-called 
drill is compatible with present-day teaching techniques. Unless 
one can read, he is truly illiterate. Universally, note reading is 
being given added emphasis—and don’t forget that note reading is 
largely a practiced skill. 

4. Let’s be willing and able to assist other areas but let's not lose 
sight of music study for its own inherent worth as a school subject. 
A good music teacher will cooperate, coordinate, integrate and 
enrich to the best of his ability because music can be a wonderful 
handmaiden. I believe in utilizing music when it can make a defi- 
nite and unique contribution to any area of learning but this type 
of activity should not take the place of the regularly scheduled 
music class. 

5. Let’s emphasize the aural aspects of music so that when 
children listen, they truly hear. Many think of ear training as 
something taught in college. If we recognize music as an aural 
art I wonder why we don’t give more attention to accuracy of 
pitch and correct interval size. Children are not taught that 2 and 
2 approximate 4, as perhaps 3 7/8 or 4 1/10. Some will argue that 
we all have ears and therefore we obviously hear. Would it 
were that simple! It is not enough that a child hear, we must help 
him to know how to listen and for what to listen. Without doubt, 
listening is the phase of music education most utilized throughout 
life and it must be given attention at all times and at all grade 
levels. If we will teach active and discriminating listening, we 
need have little worry about choices children will make when 
they have the opportunity to do so. With the tremendous amount 
of all kinds of music poured over us from radio, television and 
jukeboxes, the hasis for wise and intelligent choosing needs careful 
teaching 

Music teaching is truly a thrilling experience. When you hear 
a song sung or an instrument played and you have an inner knowl- 
edge that but for you this little bit of art loveliness would not 
have become a part of the child, the reward is rich and not com 
parable in any respect to mere monetary rewards. If you have 
an awareness not only of the music values of music study, but of 
the educational, aesthetic and spiritual values, it will be impos 
sible for you to be a poor teacher of music. 

If music educators will strive diligently, some day we can agree 
with the Chinese philosopher who was asked what was the great 
est joy he had found in his long fife, and he replied, “A child 
going down the street singing after he had asked me the way.” 

Hazet B. Morcan, Associate Professor of Music, North 
western University, Evanston, Illinois; past president MENC 
North Central Division; member Commission VII, Music in 


Hiaher Education. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC DOESN'T KNOW 
... ABOUT PIANOS 


=> 


iy 
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What is a fine piano made of? How long does it 
take to build a fine piano? What craft skills must 
be applied? This is the kind of information The 
Baldwin Piano Company is giving in its new 

BUILT BY advertising. We feel that this is educational ad- 
BALDWIN vertising that benefits all. 


PIANOS - ORGANS 


We sincerely hope that by stimulating new in- 
terest in the piano, our new national magazine 
advertisements will help create a growing interest 
in the valued services of the nation’s piano 
teachers. 





An advance view of our first advertisement in 
the new series follows on the next two pages. “~ ¢ @4 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


A Baldwin advertisement prepared especially for the Music Educators Journal. 





BUILT BY 


The sound and soul of a great musical instrument — its ultimate tone — is born 


from fine materials in the hands of dedicated craftsmen 


THE BALOWIN ORGAN 





BALDWIN 


From wood and steel, from mind and spirit, from labor and 
a love of music, a sound is born. It is the Baldwin Tone...the 
world-famous voice of the Baldwin Piano. 

Fine tone is both the first and last specification to which 
all Baldwins are built. Starting right with the wood, tone is 
the matter of first concern. From a treasure house of precious 
woods from all over the world, Baldwin choose s only the hn- 
est. Sounding boards of seasoned spruce are what Stradivarius 
would have called “violin wood?’ The same is true even of 
such details as the rock maple bridges between strings and 
sounding boards...with selected boxwood cappings to 
brighten tone in the upper ranges. And fine wood is but one 
example of the extra quality it takes to make tone. 


BUILT BY 


LK ALDWIN 


PIANOS - ORGANS 


For final tonal approval, the Baldwin must pass the test 


of the world’s greatest concert pianists, scores of whom have 
chosen the Baldwin as their only piano for performances 

The same loving craftsmanship that goes into the Baldwin 
Piano has also brought forth the new family of Baldwin-built 
Organs. Here are instruments completely electronic, thor- 
oughly modern in concept, yet true in every way to the his 
toric ideal of the Baldwin Tone. The Baldwin Organ is an 
instrument of the utmost purity and is so recognized by lead 
ing organists everywhere. 

Listen to an instrument built by Baldwin. A moment's re 
flection will tell you, too, why the Baldwin Tone is the world’s 


most sought-after musical experience, 


Though marketed under their own se parate ly 
famous names, there ts only one standard 

of quality for the Baldwin-built piano or organ 
t is the Baldwin standard of conscientious 


craftsmanship, true musical value 
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UN TO LEARN ABOUT MuUsIC is the title of a series 
of television programs presented over Station 
WBEN-TV in Buffalo, New York. Music experi- 
ences have been shared with an audience of many thou- 
sands of children from the age of three to twelve. The 
teacher for the series is Catherine A. English, Associate 
Professor of Music, State University College for Teach- 
ers at Buffalo. 
curiosity and interest in a variety of ways for making 
music, enjoying music, and knowing about music that 
other people make. Through these programs people of 
all ages have been stimulated to become interested in 
music. As an example, because one program made use of 
the autoharp, many people began to explore its use in 
the school, in the home, and in the community. 
Starting with the story of Pan the Piper, an interest in 
instruments of the orchestra and their origin was 


The programs are designed to arouse 


the 
developed. 
instruments play and sound as they do. These particular 
demonstrations caused real growth of interest in instru- 
It was possible to 


There were demonstrations on what makes 


ments and the instrumental choirs. 
build up a spirit of anticipation from week to week. There 
was another series of several programs which carried 
out the theme of calypso for children. Children became 
familiar with stories about calypso as they sang, danced, 
and played instruments during the program. Reaction 
from classroom teachers is most enthusiastic about this 
program."! 


* * * 


I x-service music teachers had an opportunity to earn 
academic credit for work done in connection with the 
Florida Music Educators Association Clinic held in 
Tampa, January 10 and 11, 1958. The University of 
Florida Department of Music through the University 
Extension Division offered four clinic credit conference 
courses to teachers actively engaged in instrumental or 
vocal music in the schools in the State of Florida. Each 
for the purpose 
of giving graduate in-service training to persons actually 
engaged in the teaching of music. The planned confer- 
ences integrated and supplemented the prepared material 
with topics presented at the annual clinic. The course 
included participation in a two-day conference off cam- 
pus, successful completion of a carefully supervised 
research project related to the individual’s particular 
situation, and participation in a two-day conference on 
‘ampus which will include the final project report. ‘? 


course was a specifically designed 
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A. Verne Wilson 


‘Tee New Hanover Sincers of New Hanover, North 
Carolina, High School were invited to sing with the North 
Carolina Symphony when it made its annual appearance 
in Wilmington. The singers performed selections from 
the Mozart “Requiem.” The singers also provided the 
background music for the Black Hills Passion Play 
during its four-day run in Wilmington, October 16 


) 


through 19.‘* It is encouraging to note the number of 
opportunities being given high school groups to perform 
with professional groups around the country. 


* * x 


Hicn scuoor crus are assisting classroom teachers 
in Duncan, Oklahoma, with the teaching of music. The 
high school students spend two periods each week in 
the elementary schools, and this is considered as part of 
their music class work. Some of the girls already plan 
to become music teachers and it is hoped that others may 
develop an interest in teaching. The classroom teachers 
agree unanimously that the girls are giving valuable 
assistance, and that more music is being taught in the 


lower grades than would be done without them.‘ 


* * * 


Teacner suortace in the field of public school music 
is a major concern not only to teachers but to adminis- 
trators. The Oklahoma State Research Committee, Music 
in the High School, under Commission VI, made a study 
concerning this problem. Two questionnaires were sent 
out to (1) present music teachers who evaluated their 
present situation as to desirability, and (2) former teach- 
ers of music who evaluated factors which caused them 
to leave the teaching field. The answers to the question- 
naire showed that while there is some drop-out in the 
profession, the drop-out is not as apparent as is the lack 
of new life getting into the profession. It seems apparent 
that if the teacher shortage is to be solved, more effort 
must be made in interesting young people to see and 
accept the challenges of teaching music. The committee 
suggested that more attention be given to study and 
solving of problems in the following areas: (1) Salary, 
(2) Scheduling, (3) Financing the musie program, (4) 


(1) School Music News (New York), December, 1957. Frederic Fay 
Swift, Editor. Cliffside, R.D., Maryland, N.Y 

(2) The School Director (Florida), January, 1958. Al Chiaramonte, 
Editor. Box 5506, Tampa, Florida. 

(3) The North Carolina Music Educator November-December, 1957 


Richard Southwick, Editor. 123 East Drewry Lane, Raleigh, N.C 
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Music room facilities, (5) Summer programs, (6) Avail 


ability of private teachers, (7) Grade school music and 
Balance between music and other 
leaching load, (10) Extra duties, 
4 


feeder programs, (8) 
school activities, (9) 


(11) Ability to live normal lives in the community 


* * 


Ow December music educators in and around 


the Seattle 


tion staff of the School of Music, University of Washing 


2, 1957, 


area met at the invitation of the music educa 


ton, to discuss and evaluate 1 proposed revision of the 
pro} 


program of studies for the music education major at the 


Lniversity of Wasl ington There seemed to be a con 


that 
Wher 
tice teaching tl opening t the school eat This so 


regaraea as 


ensus 
prac 
called 

The 
all levels trom elemet 


extend beyond a 


students should be urged to start 


September perien va most valuable 


tice achi { 1eTk should covet 


/ 


rx 
through high school and should preferably 
quarter 


] nd 
and 


nal use of the piano 


Student choral teaching should 


1 firn They 


have t in read 


| } 


accompanying, 


harmonize with proficiency 


(3) Consideration needs to be given to making the 
of theory classes practical and significant—these courses need to 
he significant in terms of actual musicianship and understanding 

(4) 
in those elements of a musician’s training which he 
not likely to gain in the teaching field 


sequence 


Emphasis should be placed upon the quality of instruction 
cannot or is 


The problems of scheduling music groups in the 
secondary schools brought forth the following sugges 
tions 


(1) Schedule 


order to include more subjects 


an extra period or two in the school day in 


2) Employ groups scheduled on 


than attempt to find free periods for the entire school so that all 


{ a single grade level rathe 
levels may participate in band, chorus, or orchestra 
(3) 


per week, 


Look at the possibility of less than five rehearsal periods 


Chis meeting of the minds in the consideration of some 
of the problems confronting the beginning teachers was 
both fruitful and stimulating and spoke well of the sin- 
cerity and respect with which these people regard their 


chosen pre \fession 


j ma School Music News, December, 19 Richard 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

1958. R. Bruce Bray, 
Washingtor 


(4) The O 

well, Editor 
Washington Music Educator, February, 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, 


MUSIC FOR LIVING 


TIPTON 
FREEBURG 


LANDECK 
WATSON 


MURSELL 
NORDHOLM 


GRADES 1 THROUGH 6 


a rich program of lasting growth, significant learning, and active enjoy- 


ment for every child. 


* Music with universal child appeal 


* Specific help and guidance for presenting a classroom program 


adaptable to the needs and abilities of all pupils. 


TEACHER’S BOOK AND TEN RECORDS FOR EACH GRADE. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO ° 


DALLAS ’ ATLANTA 


write or phone your nearest MOORE office — ask for catalog F2. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York. * phone EVergreen 3.2800 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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Summertime Outdoors—and Son 1g 


“NACH SUMMER in the national parks thousands of 
4G 


young people of col work at numerous unskilled 
relation to the park services and accommodations 
provided by the concessionaires , 
and most of the jobs are hard work 


The seasons are generally long, 

It is easy for this type of 

endeavor to become boring to the active mind of many of these 
young people. However, there is at least one national park in 
which a unique situation exists to help combat this problem of 


Various 


lege age 


boredom and to make the summer more enjoyable and aesthe- 
tically profitable to these young people 

Nine years ago at Yosemite National Park, California, a group 
h was and is today known as the Valley 

(known professionally both in San Fran- 
cisco and Yosemite as Glenn Willard), who was then and is at 
present the entertainment director for the Yosemite Park and 
Curry Company, conceived the idea and started the group by 
recruiting interested people from the Company and Government 
summer work force. Later a group, which is now known as the 
Valley Singers Orchestra, was organized of the 
Singers, which in the beginning were held as late as 11 p.m., 
are now held at 10 p.m., after work shifts are over. The orchestra 
rehearsals precede the larger group, and combined performances 
result on the average of four times a summer, or a concert follow- 
ing each set of four rehearsals. 

These concerts are held in most beautiful settings. All of them 
are out-of-doors with the tremendous cliffs and waterfalls of 
Yosemite serving as backdrops. Each season comes to a close with 
a benefit concert given at the Yosemite Church Bowl, a natural 
amphitheater located in the Valley which is used for the services 
of the National Park Church. The Yosemite Park and Curry 
Company provide the music, risers, stands, lighting, and pro- 
grams for the entire season 

Guest conductors who have shared in directing the over one 
hundred member group throughout its many seasons include Roy 
Freeburg, San Francisco State College; Russell Bodley, College 


was organized whi 


Singers. Keith Bee 


Rehearsals 
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of the Pacific at Stockton; Edwin Kruth, San Francisco State 
College; Ralph Rush, University of Southern California; Robert 
Commanday, University of Berkeley; Ardith 
Shelley, Phoenix Public Schools; Reginald Kreiger, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools; and Russell Howland, Fresno State Col- 
lege. The fact that many of the students return to work each 
summer during their college career is evidence of the worthwhile- 
ness of this sort of activity. 

With Mr. Bee (and Mrs 
matters of library, attendance, and general morale), the directing 
of the Valley Singers is a “labor of love,” and there is no com 
pensation attached. This is tre. of the members who voluntee: 
their time and talent. As they contribute to the entertainment 
of the many park guests throughout each summer, they also have 
the satisfaction of continuing their music activities in beautiful 
surroundings. 

During the school year Mr. Bee is a music educator—chair- 
man of the music department at the De Anza High School, 
Richmond Public Schools, California. 

Music educators in contact with instrumentalists and vocalists 
of college age would do them a real service by calling their 
attention to this opportunity that exists in Yosemite Park for 
spending a profitable summer. The natural beauties of the park 
are well known to those who have visited there. Such pleasant 
and beautiful surroundings fit in naturally with students who are 
interested in keeping up their musical competence during the 
summer. 

This is an opportunity that most present-day music educators 
missed during their youth. Any person interested should contact 
Glenn Willard, c/o Yosemite Park and Curry Company, Yosemite 
National Park, California. Detailed information will be sent upon 
request. Lazy students should not apply, and there is certainly 
no place here for “prima donnas.” 

—Russei_t S. How ann, Associate Professor 
State College, Fres» 


California at 


Bee who is his right hand in all 


of Musi 


] resno 


Calif 
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How Super Is Your Supervtston? 


“UPERVISION in music or in any 
other area of instruction exists 
largely for one basic purpose 

namely, to improve the quality of in 
The individ 


struction in that area 
ual heading, the music program in a 
school system, whether he be called 
supervisor, consultant or director of 


music, is in a strategic position in 
our American educational system to 
offer leadership which will not only 
maintain but also improve the qual- 
ity of instruction in music. 

The type of educational leader 
ship which the music supervisor pro 
vides depends to a large degree upon 
his point of view, his concept ol 
supervision. His concept may be 
authoritarian; it may be concerned 
chiefly with inspection to determine 
if there has been any violation of 
established regulations; it may be a 
through which the music 


concept 
“blows in, blows off, and 


supervisor 
blows out”; or it may well be an 
interpretation of supervision in 
keeping with the best 
educational procedures and services 


up-to date 
During the last quarter of the 


century, when special 


personnel was first 


nineteenth 
supervisory 
added to the instructional staff of 
the schools, the general concept of 
supervision was that of inspection. 
leachers were inspected, rated and 
indexed, but this inspection was un 
aided by any sort of objective con- 
trols. If the teacher in question re 
ceived a low or unsatisfactory rat 
ing, the usual procedure was not to 
attempt improvement of the teacher 
or the situation, but to eliminate the 
teacher. Many classroom teachers 
and special music teachers still con 
sider their music supervisor to be a 
sort of “musical policeman” for the 
local school administration. If music 
supervision is to be effective at any 
level of our educational system, this 
concept must be changed. 


[Editor's Note: The author is professor 
of music at the University of Arizona, Tuc 
son. He formerly was state music supervisor 
with the Montana State Department of Edu- 
cation, Helena, and later with the Virginia 
State Department of Education, Richmond 
He served as president of the MENC North 
west Division for the 1955-57 Biennium 
and is a member of the MENC Executive 


Committee 1956-58.] 
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Current research and observation 
indicate that over a period of years 
considerable progress has been made 
from the rigid, inspectoral type of 
supervision, the trend at the present 
time being to establish music super- 
vision as a helping process. 


[N THE mid-twentieth century 
the music supervisor who wishes to 
add more “super” to his supervision 
might well give careful considera- 
tion to the following six sugges- 
tions: 


1. Establish simple, realistic, un- 
derstandable goals and purposes for 
every phase of the music program. 
These need to be not only general, 
long range objectives, but more im- 
portantly they should be specific and 
immediate goals for the daily class- 
room work in music. What is it, for 
example, that the teacher should try 
to accomplish during a fifth grade 
elementary music period where the 
class is to work on a two-part song? 
What is the specific purpose or goal 
of a high school band rehearsal, per- 
haps just prior to a public concert? 
In either situation it is hoped that 
the goal or purpose is not something 
as nebulous as singing through or 
playing through several composi- 
tions to increase the student’s love 
for and appreciation of “good 
music.” Much valuable rehearsal 
time is absolutely wasted because 
the person in charge has no immedi- 
ate goal other than filling up the 
period. First-year teachers often 
need assistance in this respect. 


2. Plan constructively and _ re- 
alistically. Planning involves not 
only getting ready for the future but 
also dealing with the current every- 
day problems which arise in every 
school system. Thoughtful planning 
in advance can help all persons in- 
volved in the music program to use 
wisely the periods allotted to music 
in the school schedule. It can also 
enable the music supervisor to use 
the available hours in his own sched- 
ule to the best possible advantage. 
[n most school situations, the music 
supervisor is expected to assume 
full responsibility for organizing 


opportunities for the in-service edu- 
cation of classroom teachers and 
special music teachers. There are 
also numerous other similar oppor- 
tunities which can be set up for the 
personal, professional and musical 
growth of the school staff. Such re- 
sponsibilities can best be met by 
careful planning for maximum edu- 
cational and musical results. 


3. Build cooperative staff rela- 
tionships. Supervision will always be 
more effective in any situation when 
it is concerned with human factors 
rather than solely with rules and 
regulations. To secure effective co- 
operation in meeting educational ob- 
jectives, supervision needs to be 
based on a quality of relationship 
between people—a relationship of 
mutual trust and confidence—which 
permits them to communicate their 
ideas and to discuss their problems 
without any feeling of defensive- 
ness. This is a relationship which 
the music supervisor must deliber- 
ately and conscientiously try to 
establish because he wants his class- 
room teachers and special music 
teachers to like and trust him. Such 
a relationship cannot be built by 
backslapping methods or by attempt- 
ing to become popular. It is a pro- 
cedure which involves certain at- 
tributes and techniques on the part 
of the music supervisor and can 
best be established by a person who 
has: (a) Sensitivity for the feelings 
of others; (b) self-assurance and a 
confidence in his own ability to deal 
effectively with musical and educa- 
tional problems; (c) sincere belief 
in the improvability of human be- 
ings. 

4. Provide all kinds of musical 
assistance wherever and whenever 
it is needed. The music supervisor 
must indeed be a versatile person. 
Being a resource person is not an 
easy position to fill, and how well 
the music supervisor succeeds in this 
capacity will often determine his 
effectiveness in supervision. To be 
helpful as a resource person the 
supervisor must keep up-to-date 
with new materials and activities. 
He must likewise be informed about 
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Pianist Victor Borge encourages his daughter Frederikke, age 1, to an 
early start on the Steinway, on their farm in Connecticut. Mr. Borge is 
one of the many world-famous artists who “sound better” on the Steinway. 


piano of great artists is best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


DROP IN ON HIM—HE’LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 
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University of Pittsburgh 


Tr pet Section 


Harry James 
with 

King Super-20 
Symphony Model 
Silver Bell 


‘*| get the sound | want...” 


What finer tribute to pay your 
trumpet ... the sound yow want. 
That's what leading musicians and 
leading band directors say about 
Kings. Take Harry James above. 
Take Robert Arthur, musical head 
of the highly regarded University of 
Pittsburgh band. 

As so many band directors, Bob 
Arthur likes the sound of all-King 
sections. His eight-man trumpet sec- 
tion sounds right. 

The reasons are found in 60 years 
of proud King craftsmanship and 
design — combining to give you a 


trumpet that plays accurately and 
easily, stays in adjustment. 


Valves are individually made, 
have shorter stroke, are pre-played 
to break them in. Students like to 
play King. 

A King draws something out of a 
student. It’s the ‘something extra’ 
that makes a King a King. It's the 
reason King brings to Harry James 
and Bob Arthur ‘the sound I want’. 


A short visit to your King dealer's 
with your first chair Trumpeter 
will convince you. 


IF IT’S SOUND YOU'RE AFTER 


see your King dealer and hear for yourself! 


KING « CLEVELAND °« 


AMERICAN-STANDARD 


The H.N. White Co., 5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JoURNAL 





DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 
Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 
dise for colored lights. Used by some of 
the largest Colleges. 
Schools, Churches, 
Choirs. Complete with 
batteries $18.00 Dz. 
8”. $21.00 Dz. 12” 
Phus postage. Sample 
$1.50. Order thru 
our dealers or direct 

rom us. 


Strayline 
Products Co. 


Dept. ''B'', P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Conn. 
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More Impressive 
Spring Concerts 
A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All col- 
ors and shades. Send to- 
day for FREE catalogs: 
C-10 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-10 
(lunior Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


+ wAMPANLA oo 8 MARE 


trends and problems not only in his 
own field but also in related subject 


areas 


5. Evaluate annually all aspects 
of the music program. The music 
program in any school system will 
have both strengths and weaknesses. 
If those aspects of the program 
which are excellent have been identi 
fied they can be maintained, while at 
the same time major emphasis can 
be placed on eliminating the weak 
nesses either in offerings or in staff. 
[ffective evaluation requires an 
open mind and the ability to analyze 
and circumstances im 
personally and objectively. It is one 
of the best f measuring 
achievement, and it is the basis on 
which constructive planning can 
best be accomplished. 


situations 


ways of 


6. Maintain good public relations. 
This last suggestion is offered in 
terms of the frequency with which 
the music supervisor and members 
of his staff must deal with com- 
munity requests. Such requests 
should be dealt with in the best in- 
terests of the music program and the 
total school program. The super- 
visor must always be aware of poli- 
cies established by the local school 
administration which he, as a mem- 
ber of the school staff, should un- 
derstand and honor. Sometimes 
music supervisors or members of 
their music staff forget that they 
live and work in a community situ- 
ation. What may at times seem 
most expedient for the music pro- 
gram may in the future bring about 
serious problems in terms of main- 
taining desirable public relations. A 
parents’ club, for example, working 
with and encouraging a popular in- 
strumental or choral staff member 
can develop a chronic case of “trip- 
itis,” which get out of hand to the 
extent that the entire school pro- 
gram and the music program in par- 
ticular become controversial issues. 
In such situations the music super- 
visor must use mature judgment, 
tact and firmness. Obviously, how- 
ever, the situation cited above is the 
kind of circumstance which should 
be prevented before it happens. The 
support of parent groups for vari- 
ous aspects of the music program is 
most desirable, as they can make 
substantial contributions to the 
growth and development of the mu- 
sic program. What the music super- 
visor must be aware of is the poten- 
tial for undesirable public relations 
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as well as the possibilities for good 
public relations. He must also bear 
in mind that every contact he makes 
becomes a part of the impression 
he creates regarding music and mu- 
sic educators in his community. 


T ne srx suggestions listed above 
concerning the musical leadership 
of the supervisor have been pre- 
sented very briefly. It is the writer’s 
purpose, in this review of present- 
day interpretation of music super- 
vision as a helping process, to pin- 
point some of the many possibili- 
ties offered for the continued growth 
and development of music super- 
vision as an important and effective 
function in our educational system. 
Certainly modern supervision in 
music is—from necessity—a much 
broader process than merely inspect- 
ing and rating teachers. 

This idea of helping others is not 
in itself new. It has been proposed 
and used down through the ages 
wherever people have worked to- 
gether cooperatively toward the 
achievement of a common _ goal. 
Such an interpretation holds much 
promise for the future of music 
supervision whether it be in a state 
department of education, county, 
local school system, because as the 
supervisor fulfills the responsibili- 
ties of his unique educational posi- 
tion he at the same time can grow 
to a position of influence because of 
his interest, his competence, his 
sensitivity to human needs and his 
desire to be better prepared for the 
widest possible field of service. Such 
an interpretation can also help to 
do what music supervision ought 
always to do—and that is to provide 
better musical opportunities for 
every boy and girl in our American 
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INTERLOCHEN PRESS. Newest addi- 
tion to the already large and compre- 
hensive music library services offered 
through the National Music Camp is the 
Interlochen Press. A non-profit corpora- 
tion, started by funds provided through 
a gift from the Attwood Foundation, the 
Interlochen Press will specialize in the 
publication of musically sound and ef- 
fective manuscripts in all fields of music 
and music education. The publication 
program will help composers, teachers 
and students by publishing worthy com- 
positions on an investment-sharing basis. 
Among other services in this connection, 
the Press will supply scores and parts 
on rental to test the popularity of music 
before publication. Officers of the Inter- 
lochen Press are Joseph E. Maddy, pres- 
ident; Don Gillis, vice-president; Lyman 
A. Starr, treasurer; George C. Wilson, 
secretary; and Roscoe O. Bonisteel, Jr., 
assistant secretary-treasurer. Members 
of the board of trustees include these 
officers and Charles Attwood and Mark 
F. Osterlin. 
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Ready Soon 


a song-text at junior high level 
in the new Together-We-Sing series 


Proudly We Sing 


Wolfe « Krone « Fullerton 


The choral arrangements are made to serve junior high groups where 
both vocal resources and previous experience vary. There are full-sound- 
ing part songs for boys, for treble and for mixed voices, appropriate for 
program and festival use. All parts for the changing voice are written 
where they are to sound, not an octave away, thus familiarizing singers 
with the bass staff. While piano accompaniments are provided, many 
of the songs are also marked for simple chords. Extensive suggestions 
for related reading and listening integrate the music course with the 


ever-growing interests of our living heritage. 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES 


Lower elementary level (Kindergarten, Grades | and 2) 
MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK @ MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 


Middle elementary level (Grades 3 and 4) 
MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR @ MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 


Upper elementary level (Grades 5 and 6) 
VOICES OF AMERICA @ VOICES OF THE WORLD 


Junior high level (Grades 7 and 8) 


MUSIC SOUNDS AFAR . PROUDLY WE SING 
(in preparation) 


write Music Department for full information 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 West Washington Bowvwlevard ° 








Now Published — 


SYMPHONY FOR BAND 


by 
Vincent Persichetti 
Full Band with Score 
Symphonic Band with Score 
Score 


(Score thematic sent on request) 
(Full score sent on approval) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Uniforms :y OSTWALD 


PICTURE YOUR OWN BAND'S distinction in these new uniforms! Not only 
the brilliant “shields”, but the back designs lend true elegance. 


Write for free catalog of Styles, Fabrics, Colors, Accessories. Let an OstTwaLpD 
factory-informed representative help vou with selections, measurements, and 
tell you about Ostwa.p’s custom-tailoring technique and confirmed delivery 
wrangements. OstwaLp prices sp¢ ak for themselves. “Fund Raising” booklet 
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Texas College of Arts and Industries (Kingsville) Student 
Chapter No. 462 has had a busy Lectures and demon 
strations have been presented for the chapter by Charles Nel 
director of Edinburg High School and state vocal 
chairman of Texas Music Educators Association; Ed Hatchett, 
choir director of San Benito High School and past president of 
rMEA; 7 \. Harbin, superintendent of schools at Mathis 
and chairman of the Music Committee, University Interscho 
lastic Region VII; and V. J. Kennedy, director of cur 
riculum, Texas State Education Agency. In addition to regular 
monthly meetings, the chapter was host to the Region VII High 
Choral Contest 

Chapter 462 played host to the 
High School choral organizations in a demonstration program 
directed by Ed Hatchett. Preston Stedman, A & I musik 
department chairman, Ed Hatchett, and L. H. McQuerrey, as 
and chapter sponsor, are shown in 
seated on the 


year 


son, choi 


League, 


School 


San Benito (Texas) Junior 


Texas 


sistant professor of musi 
chapter members, who are 


the picture 
| Benito 


vith the 
front row, and the San 


Choir, shown in ranks behind 
them 

Velma Wilson, president; 
and Martha Kay 


rhe student chapter othcers are 


Kanipe " 


cial chairman 


Keitl program chairman; Philen, so 


Greenville College (Greenville, Illinois) Student Chapter No. 
75 was newly organized this year with sixteen members (two of 
which were absent when the picture was taken). The members 
attended an all-Beethoven program performed by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra on January 23, 1958. On February 6 
they attended a recital given by the pianist, Artur Rubinstein 
lhe chapter officers of Greenville College are Jack Burd, presi 
dent; Ida Mae Root, vice-president; Doris Carney, secretary 
treasurer; and Marilyn Rasche, corresponding secretary Jame s 


IE. Wilson is the faculty advisor 


Fort Hays Kansas State College (Hays) Student Chapter No 
193 has a total membership of 42. The chapter's calendar of 
events for the second semester included guest speakers at the 
“The Musi 


a panel discussion in March by public 


February meeting on the Teacher and the 
Volunteer Church Choir,” 
school administrators and teachers, and group performances of 
new materials for high school bands and choruses in April with a 
guest conductor. In May the chapter members round out the 
school year with a picnic dinner and election of officers 

The chapter picture, taken at the February meeting, shows 
part of the group. Sponsor is Phyllis Ann Schleich 


topic, 


St. Cloud State College (St. Cloud, Minnesota) Student Chap- 
ter No. 319. Pictured are Harvey Waugh, head of the Music 
Department, Robert Landon and Myr! Carlsen, student chapter 
advisors. Chapter officers are Ellwood Hoiseth, president ; 
Thomas Tiemans, vice-president; Ruth Sogard, secretary: 
Berge Johnson, treasurer; and Jeannette Mesenburg, public ity 
chairman. 
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Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, ChapterNo 462 


Mississippi Council of MENC Student Chapters met in Janu 
ary in conjunction with the College Division of the Mississipp1 
formed council rep 
Robert G. Fick 
Chapter 74 
four 


Music Educators Association. This newly 
resents four student 
faculty East 
served as presiding officer at the initial session 
student members attended from the following chapters: East 
Central Junior College, No. 74; Mississippi State College tor 
Women, No. 255; Mississippi Southern College, No. 295; Delta 
State College, No 373 

Student chapter representatives approved a recommendation 
sident of the council 


chapters in the state 


sponsor, Central Junior College, 


Twenty 


to elect the pre sident and second vice pre 
a senior college and the first vice-president and secretary 
from a junior college. They also planned to help organize addi 
tional student chapters in the state 
information about clinics and workshops. The session included 
a musical interlude presented by East Central Junior College 
and an address by Janet C. Slade, graduate student at Missis 
sippi Southern, on “Developing a More Successful Music Pro 
gram in the Public Schools.” 

Officers of the Mississippi Council of MENC Student Chap 
president Brown, Mississippi Southern; first 
Corrine East Central Junior 
Clarke, Delta State 


Mississippi State 


irom 


and noted need for more 


ters are Judy 


( ross, ( ollege ; 
Harry 


Maxwell, 


vice-president 


vice-president College 


second 
secretary 


Women 


Catherine College tor 


Seattle Pacific College (Seattle, Washington) Student Chap 
ter No. 135 was represented at the Washington Music Edu 
cators Association Convention at Yakima, February 27-March 
1, 1958. The club's president, Carl Showalter, was featured as a 
accompanied by Myrna Youngren, also a stu- 
Clarinet and 


clarinet soloist, 
dent member. They played “Fantasy 
Piano” by Robert Schumann 
Chapter officers are Carl Showalter, president; Irvin Byers, 
vice-president ; and Stephanie Schoenhals, secretary-treasurer 
Winifred Leighton is the faculty advisor. The regular monthly 
meetings include special speakers, music and discussion of such 
discipline problems of the 


_ 
Pieces for 


topics as classroom procedures, 


classroom, and an exchange of ideas and experiences The 


members feel that the meetings are very vital as preparation 


for future music teachers 


Central State College (Edmond, Oklahoma) Student Chapte: 
No. 362 is in the midst of another active year. The regular 
meetings consist of student recitals, 
and other groups of 
music profession, a social hour, and the usual-business meeting 


visits from guest lecturers 
persons and particular interest to the 
rhe first chapter project was the sale of tickets for the sym 
phony and great artist series. In November they sponsored a 
music festival on the campus of Central State and they also 
helped sponsor another music festival during the spring semes 
ter. The chapter officers are David Miller, president; Mandel 
Brown, vice-president; Guyleen Rankin, Patricia 
French, treasurer; and Kay Allen, reporter 
is the faculty sponsor. 


secretary ; 
Clarence Garder 
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Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, 
Chapter No. 55. 


Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Washington, 
Chapter No, 135. 


College of Mount Saint Joseph on-the-Ohio, 
Chapter No. 189. : 

Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, 
Chapter No. 362. 


College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio, 
Chapter No. 119. 


St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
Greenville College, Greenville, Illinois, Chapter No. 75. Chapter No. 319. 
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College of Mount Saint Joseph on-the-Ohio (Mount Saint 
Joseph) Student Chapter No. 189. The members profited a great 
deal from the Ohio Music Education Association Convention 
held in December and participated in a choral program for the 
Convention of the Ohio Unit of the National Catholic Music 
Educators Association held at the same time. Earlier in the 
season, the members took part in the world premiere of “Mass 
for the Popes” by John Larkin, performed by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Thor Johnson. 
The students are presently preparing to participate in the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival, directed by Josef Krips. The faculty ad- 
visor is Vincent A. Orlando. 


Phillips University (Enid, Oklahoma) Student Chapter No. 
415 met, organized and elected officers the fall term of 1957. 
heir first project was supplying a musical program for Meno 
High School. Other musical programs are planned for the sur- 
rounding area with varied activities scheduled to make their 
organization not only a growing but an active group. The of- 
ficers are David Dunham, president; Wayne Menely, vice- 
president; William Patrick, secretary-treasurer; and Carolyn 
Young, corresponding secretary. The chapter sponsor is Martha 
L. Lincoln. 


The University of Tulsa (Oklahoma) Student Chapter No. 
439 has thirty-one members and is making fine progress toward 
the realization of professional goals in music education. The 
chapter was reorganized this year under the direction of the 
faculty advisor, Robert L. Briggs, and has a fine group of 
music education majors participating in its functions. Although 
the chapter has not been organized long enough to have carried 
on a large activity program, members have regular meetings 
and invite guest speakers such as Gerald Whitney, supervisor 
of music, Tulsa Public Schools, who is also a member of the 
Executive Committee of the MENC. Robert Briggs feels that 
the students take a professional interest in their chosen field 
and that the activities of the chapter are a definite asset to the 
development of this attitude 


Howard University (Washington, D.C.) Student Chapter No 
367 had the unique privilege of presenting the premiere per 
formance of “The Christmas Miracle,” a one-act opera written 
by Owen Dodson and Mark Fax, of drama and 
music, respectively, at Howard University. The performances 
were held Thursday, Friday and Saturday, March 6-8, 1958, in 
The Little Theatre on the campus 

Juanita Pitts is chapter president, and Lillian M 


prote ssors 


Allen is 
faculty sponsor. 


Utah State University (Logan) Student Chapter No. 454 had 
an outstanding program last year. Members held clinics on 
brass and woodwind instruments and attended some off-campus 
clinics and concerts. Events at monthly meetings included a 
presentation of vocal problems in the junior high school by a 
group from Salt Lake City, and talks by several of the finest 
music educators in the state, including Dr. Beyers of the Uni 
versity philosophy department, spoke on Wagnerian 
Romanticism. Other topics at meetings covered what a super 


who 


intendent expects of and looks for in a music teacher, and how 
to develop a string program. Members also drew up and rati 
fied a formal constitution 

Chapter president is Amussen ; 
Robert Marshall. Pictured with the student members are Mr 
Haslem, music supervisor of Cache County Schools, and chap 
ter advisor Max F. Dalby, 
Music Educators Association 


Francis secretary-treasure!t 


who is also president of the Utah 


Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Chapter No. 193. 
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Eastern Washington College of Education (Cheney) Stu- 
dent Chapter No. 55 has held regular monthly dinner meetings 
during the past year, with occasional guest speakers, at which 
members discussed problems of teaching music. In addition, 
the students were active in promoting school functions. During 
the Eastern Washington College of [Education Contest-Fes- 
tival, which was held on the campus March 15, 1958, the student 
members acted as chairmen, secretaries, and general assistants. 
Their activities also included sponsoring a booth at the College 
Carnival. At the present time they are planning a musical com- 
edy which will be presented in the fall of 1958 

Chapter No. 55 has thirty-two members this year, and the 
officers are Bill Sander, president; Ted Teitzel, vice-president ; 
Nancy Ulrich, secretary. Jay Andrews is the faculty advisor 


College of St. Mary of the Springs (Columbus, Ohio) Stu- 
dent Chapter No. 119 has had several interesting meetings so far 
this year. Among the highlights of these meetings were discus- 
sions on various topics conducted by professors of the music 
department. Activities include student recitals for piano and voice 
majors and a spring concert in which the orchestra will combine 
with the glee club. 

The chapter officers are Martha Seidell, president, and Jo Ann 
Brucato, secretary-treasurer. The faculty sponsor is Sister Maris 
Stella, O.P 

Two members, Johanna Playko and Margaret Cucculelli, took 
part in a state student convention of the Ohio Student Music 
Education Association for discussing a way to achieve a more 
unified state student organization 


Ashland College (Ashland, Ohio) Student Chapier No. 121 
meets on the third Wednesday of every month at a noon lunch 
eon. Their membership consists of music majors and minors 
On December 14 and 15 members of this organization attended 
the Bach “B Minor Mass” in Cleveland, which was performed 
by the Cleveland Orchestra and Chorus, and directed by Robert 
Shaw, the famous choral conductor. As a club project this year, 
the students of this chapter are ushering at the concert-lec 
Ashland College campus 
( hapter officers are Louie Root, president; Dave Stouder, 
Dennis McMannis, Marlene 
Robert protessor ol 

Ashland College, is the faculty sponsor 


ture series held on the 
vice-president ; treasurer; and 
Schelling, 
public school music at 


secretary Froelich, associate 


Ouachita College (Arkadelphia, Arkansas) Student Chapter 
No. 471, with an enrollment of twenty this year, adopted as the 
main project of the year the presentation of the musical play 
“The Unmusical Impresario.” The play, which was presented 
in February, was produced by the president of the chapter, John 
\rcher, and was cast entirely from chapter members. The cast 
included Mary Beth Taylor, Dennis Keath, Irene Sablan, and 
Pat Vaughn was provided by the Ouachita 
Little Symphony Orchestra under the direction of James Luck, 
chapter sponsor. This musical production was the first of its 
kind attempted at Ouachita College and, as a result, plans are 
now being made to form an opera workshop for the 1958-1959 
The picture shows a scene from the play 
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ayn log ize to Sister 


Accompaniment 


S< hool year 


Mary Lourdes for 
Educators Journal 


Erratum Note, \\« 
incorrectly stating in the January 1958 Musi 
(page 51) that she was identified with “the Woods College in 
Indiana, Actually, Sister Mary Lourdes is di- 
rector of music, Marv-of-the- Woods College, Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Pennsylvania.” 


Saint 


Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma, Chapter No. 415. 
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| THE 
PROUDEST 


RICO PRODUCTS 


155 N. LA BREA 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF 


Classroom with a Music Background 


[Editor’s Note: The author's husband, 
Vilton Moore, is head of the music de- 
partment at Newberry College, New- 
berry, South Carolina. “Having two chil- 
dren of our own,” Mrs. Moore says, “we 
are very much interested in the musical 
experiences offered in the public schools, 
and I admit | have drawn a bit on my 
imagination in writing this article.’ Mrs. 
Moore, it is obvious, is not advocating 
the displacement of a music period in a 
school where music teaching exists. She 
calling attention to the rela- 
tionships among various activities of the 
child's day with music as a background.] 


; 
ws merely 


QgureTLy opened the door and walked 
| into the third grade classroom. The 
stirring strains of Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, played on the LP record player 
in a corner of the room, greeted me as I 
entered. Groups of children busily en- 
gaged in arithmetic activities were seem- 
ingly oblivious to the music which was 
being played moderately soft to permit the 
usual classroom talk and discussion 

The room looked about the same as any 
other third graée classroom in any pub 
lic school in the United States. The thirty 
children seated at their tables looked like 
any other group of eight- and nine-year- 
olds. There was a reading corner with 
attractive books to be selected and read 
There was much evidence about the room 
of writing, drawing, painting, arithmetic 
and all of the activities that a third grade 
group of children engage in. Yes, this 
third grade was just about the same as 
any third grade class across the nation— 
except for one thing. There was no music 
period ! 

There was no music period because 
music was played almost continuously 
throughout the day—every day! The chil- 
dren seemed not to hear it because they 

become so accustomed to the music 
that it was a part of everything they did 
in school 

\s I sat and watched, the realization 
came to me that these children were 
particularly interested in their work and 
seemed to be more wide awake than most 
classes | had observed 

Later during the morning the children 
ot out their pencils, chalk, tempera and 
finger paints. | saw a small boy go over 
to the record player, look through the 
large library of records, select one and 
play it—this time a series of Strauss 
Waltzes. Some of the children swayed 
involuntarily to the rhythm of the music 


as they worked. Sometimes one or two 
would stop what they were doing to listen 
and one little girl made motions as though 
directing an orchestra. 


+ 

Just what was going on here I already 
knew because the teacher had told me 
all about the interesting experiment she 
was carrying out. She told me how she 
had remembered reading, during World 
War II, about experiments with the use 
of background music in speeding up pro- 
duction in industrial plants. She couldn't 
get this idea out of her mind and gradu- 
ally a plan to make use of music in this 
way in the classroom began to take shape 
Why couldn't music speed up the learn- 
ing process? 

She was not a musician and, therefore, 
had to spend many long hours in reading 
about music, going through musical 
literature, listening to records, and talk 
ing with musicians and other resource 
people. She studied everything she could 
find on the psychology of music and the 
effects that different types of music can 
have on the emotions 

At last tentative lists were compiled 
and divided into general categories for 
use in her classroom 

Some of those with whom she discussed 
her plans were of the opinion that a 
continuous musical background in the 
classroom would be too distracting, but 
she remembered that during her own 
school life she had accustomed herself to 
studying while listening to the radio or 
records, and how certain music had made 
things “stand out” in her mind and seemed 
to heighten her learning power. So she 
believed that after a time the children 
would become accustomed to working and 
learning to the tune of the records. 

Her lists included very little musical 
literature written especially for children, 
but there were many symphonies, semi- 
classical selections, folk tunes and popu- 
lar music. 

She smilingly told how quickly most of 
the children had fallen in with the moods 
of the different types of music. One little 
boy had called the Overture to Tann- 
hauser “good arithmetic music.” Often 
they would play it good and loud before 
beginning work in arithmetic and then 
tone it down softly during the lesson. A 
surprised mother related :in a parent 
teacher conference that she heard her 
young son humming themes from a Bee- 
thoven symphony during play at home. 
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© FIRST... with rib and post assembly at popular prices 

FIRST ... and only with PERMA PAD, the moisture-proof and air-tight key pad 
FIRST ... in producing comprehensive educational aids with recorded demonstrations 
FIRST . . . to introduce smart luggage-type flute cases with carrying handles 
FIRST... in research and development to continually improve quality 

FIRST ...in sales . . . a convincing testimonial to their dependability and valve 
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flutes and piccolos 


MARIO DUSCHENES: METHOD FOR THE RECORDER 


A new method for class, individual, or self instruction 
for the adult beginner — progresses to intermediate level. 


Baroque and German fingering charts for scales and trills. 


Soprano & Tenor — _ Alto, Sopranino & Bass — Each, $1.25 





jr. hi 


A collection of 32 songs for male voices arranged by Wheeler & Wadsworth. 


A new and effective psychological approach to the 
changing voice problem of junior high school boys. 


$1.00 
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PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


AT, STUBENT PRICES! 


CHRIS-KRATT-A. R. HUETTL 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


High quality instru- 
ments at student 
prices. Integrity 
and quality ore 
built in to assure 
best performance. 
Priced well within 
budget limitations. 
Two-tone and three- 
tone finishgs All 
ore fully gueran- 
teed 
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SOUSAPHONES 


CLARINETS 
by LEON TROTTE 


The World's Fines? 
for Less Money 


Leon Trotte carefully 
selects all material 
that goes into the mak- 
ing of his woodwinds 
He employs only the 
best craftsmen who 
have been taught the 
Trotte “secrets” of 
refinement in bore 
proportion, tone- 
hole construction 
and key-work. All 
have drop-forged 
nickel silver 

keys. Fully 
guaranteed. 
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It was no surprise when more of the 
children from this class than any other in 
the school showed up to hear the com- 
munity concert series during the vear 
and showed real interest in listening to 
the music. What matter if, twenty years 
from now, while listening to a Chopin 
prelude, some young man is reminded of 
a lesson in geography if the experience 
was a happy one 

The lists of musical literature change 
from time to time. Davy Crockett gets 
his proper place and there are many flaws 
to be ironed out in the plan, but, as Dr. 
Mursell of Columbia University has so 
well said, “The paramount standards are 
always human standards. When I see a 
child who is achieving a better personal 
adjustment and finding avenues for happy 
and fruitful self-fulfillment, when I see 
a group of children functioning together 
more happily and effectively, when I see 
a school that is patently a better school, 
all because of the music, then and only 
then am I willing to admit that the job 
is being done as it should be done 
Music can be a highly constructive in 
fluence in the individual and social living 
of childret 

Evetyn C. Moore, 11/1 Keroes Ave 


wher South Carolina 
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The Silent Instructor 


(ue modified record player with four 

| sets of ear phones (as used in li- 
braries) offers music educators a very 
useful tool in the development of the 
music program. 

From first grade through high school, 
students can enjoy the freedom of choos 
ing their own listening experiences at th« 
time they feel inclined to listen. They 
listen during study periods, regular class 
hours, and during their free time. The 


Photograp! 1) Classroom scene below fur 
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advantage of no noise and therefore no 
interruption of normal classroom activi 
ties is, of course, immediately apparent 

The added emotional and dramatic ex 
perience which a student can achieve 
from listening to some Civil War ballads 
can contribute considerably to his under- 
standing and appreciation of the Civil 
War period. The opportunities for indi 
vidual exploration within various styles of 
music, poetry, drama and other fields 
present themselves through the use of 
this equipment. 

We have been using one of the modified 
record players for a number of months 
in the first and seventh grades of our 
Demonstration School here at the State 
University of New York, College for 
Teachers, at Buffalo. I am able to report 
that this experiment has met with warm- 
est enthusiasm. Funds are being provided 
now for the introduction of this equip- 
ment into four additional grade levels 

Teachers are quick to see new uses for 
the equipment. The first grade teacher 
states that it is successful in providing 
leadership activities for the one who runs 
the machine. Also, where booklets can be 
provided to go along with children’s rec- 
ords, the children gain experience in look- 


ing at pictures from left to right. Just 
the mere fact of sitting down and listen 
ing to “anything” for ten minutes time is, 
according to this teacher, a valuable pr« 


reading ¢ xperrence 
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Undoubtedly others are finding good 
uses for such modified, inexpensive rec- 
ord players—and perhaps these com- 
ments will encourage reports of experi 
ences for the MEJ Round Table 

Witttiam H. TALiMAncE, associate 
brofessor usic, State University of 


achers, Buffalo 


The Need for Better 
Sereening in District Solo 
Contests 
r is not my purpose here to take sides 
| on the controversial issue of whether 

es eles music contests serve any 
desirable end. This matter has been heat- 
edly dchated durin g two or more decades 
and most of us have by now made up our 
ninds about the merits or demerits of 
contests. What | wish briefly to discuss 
is the manner in which students are se 
lected for participation in some competi- 
tive district solo festivals, and the need 
for better screening procedures 

It is often argued that all music stu 
dents ought to have an opportunity to 
enter contests and that to deny any stu 
dent his “right” to enter is undemocratic 
It is sometimes further argued that even 
obviously untalented, unprepared, and 
over-sensitive students ought to have the 
chance to “express themselves” by par- 
ticipating in competitive events. This 
philosophy, when pushed to the extremes 
that are in evidence at what to me have 
become typical district contests, can do 
untold harm to many students. “Democ- 
racy” is qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive. It cannot be adequately measured in 
terms of the total number of students per- 
mitted to enter contests but only by the 
number of qualified students who have the 
opportunity to enter and can hope t 
profit by the experience. Some students 
ought to be advised not to participate in 
music contests Preliminary tryouts 
should be required as a prerequisite for 
entering contests. Some schools have al 
ready inaugurated such a policy but many 
others still allow, and sometimes even 
encourage, a student to enter a contest 
who ought to be disqualified 


a 


The writer has served as an adjudicator 
in district contests in several midwestern 
states for a number of years and has ob- 
served numerous instances where discreet 
screening procedures ought to have been 
applied. Judges are often placed in a very 
awkward position when they are required 
to judge contestants like the following: 

(1) Students who attempt to play in 
struments which are in such poor playing 
coudition that even professionals could 
hardly manage them 

(2) Students who, apparently having 
failed to succeed in other pursuits, have 
been advised by well-meaning counselors 
to try music. 

(3) Students who become so emotion- 
ally upset that they are unable to control 
themselves 

(4) Students who do not display even a 
minimum of preparation. 

(5) Students who are unduly sensitive 
about failures. 

Recently the writer was required to 
“judge” the ability and progress of a 
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Its Time for Vacation Planning! 
COME TO NEW YORK FOR 
SUMMER FUN AND STUDY! 


Attend the 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


1958 MASTER CLASS 
IN CHORAL CONDUCTING 


July 7-11 at the famous Carl Fischer Concert Hall 
(air conditioned for your comfort) 


By popular demand, Mr. Wilhousky will hold his Sixth Annual Master 
Class in Choral Conducting in New York City. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to attend one of the most enthusiastically received choral ses- 
sions in the country and while here avail yourself of all the attractions 
of the great metropolis and its environs. 


5 Days—Fifteen Hours—10 A.M.-1 P.M.—$30.00 


Mr. Wilhousky is recognized as one of the greatest Choral Technicians 
in the field today . . . an authority on public school music, editor and 
arranger of choral literature, distinguished conductor of professional 
and amateur choruses. You will receive a tremendous amount of last- 
ing inspiration and stimulation from working with him. 

This is the only Wilhousky Class to be given in the East during the 
summer of 1958. To be sure of a reservation, write at once and tell 
your friends to do so. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO BE COVERED 


@ How to generate enthusiasm and produce the desire to sing 

@ How to make the students feel and understand the emotional sig- 
nificance and rhythmical structure of the composition 

® How to analyze the vocal possibilities of each student and assign him 
to the appropriate section 

@ How to teach the students to sing without physical effort or strain, 
to always produce a beautiful tone and develop clear and natural 
enunciation 

@ How to choose effective and appropriate choral literature 


In addition, there’ll be time to discuss 
your own personal choral group problems. 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 1958 MASTER CLASS 


Dept. 2, 165 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
Date 

| desire to enroll in the Master Class in Choral Conducting 
to be held July 7-11 (Monday thru Friday). | am sending a 
check (or Money Order) herewith. 
[] $30.00 for the entire week of oomgent sessions. 
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Fill out this 
registration 
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mail today! Please make checks payable to CLASS) 


Name _ 
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LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of a 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and 
servatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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student who was trying to play a clarinet 
that was in such bad playing condition 
it would have defeated the most heroic 
efforts of a seasoned professional. The 
performance was so poor that, in despera- 
tion for something to say, I asked th 
student if I might look at his clarinet. As 
soon as ] took the clarinet in my hand 
1 noticed that some of the pads did not 
cover the tone holes, several springs 
were either broken or failed to function 
properly, and the corks on the joints were 
almost worn down to the wood. | am 
sorry to say that this is not an exceptional 
situation; similar cases occur frequently 
in district solo contests each year. In the 
interest of fairness, band directors and 
instrumental teachers ought to require all 
students who wish to enter contests to 
have good quality instruments that are in 
sound mechanical conditior 


+ 


Adjudicators are sometimes required to 
pass judgment on a student who shows 
no evidence of musical ability, and is also 
handicapped by a lack of other essential 
traits. I can illustrate this kind of em- 
barrassing situation by describing an inci- 
dent that happened this year. A very 
obese and otherwise unattractive looking 
girl came up to my table and gave me a 
copy of the music she was about to play 
After giving me the music she shyly 
turned away and started to play her 
clarinet without even attempting to get 
in tune with the piano. As I listened I 
could hardly believe what my ears knew 
was true; the intonation and tone quality 
were simply appalling. Some spectators 
began to laugh, hut she braved it through 
to the end of her piece—with repeats 
When she returned to my table to get her 
music and to receive “some comments 
from the judge” I could only think how 
could the person who allowed her to enter 
a competitive music event have been so 
Moreover, the girl 
came from a school which had several tal 
ented contestants who, with no conspicu 


ous handicaps, had entered 


callous or cruel 


in the same 
event—and this made the situation all 
the more unpleasant. If a contestant per 
forms very poorly but has an average 
appearance and poise the judge can prob- 
ably think of some appropriate comment 
to make. But in a case where both talent 
and acceptable physical appearance are 
almost totally lacking, a student should 
be advised to particiapte in some other 
form of self-expression. 


+ 


Probably the most common type of stu 
dent who should be discouraged from en- 
tering contests is the one who becomes 
so emotionally upset that he is unable to 
control himself. Some students simply 
“go to pieces” in front of an audience 
and it does little good for someone to 
say, “Now, don’t be nervous; they are 
your friends out there.” As a rule, if a 
student has never played a solo in public 
he ought to be required to get some ex- 
perience performing before a variety of 
audiences, i.e., church groups, the P.T.A., 
and civic meetings before attempting to 
enter a competitive event. 

Closely allied to this type of student is 
the one who is oversensitive about any 
kind of failure or criticism. Of course, 
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tudents tend to be somewhat sensi 
tive about prospective failures, but the 
oversensitive student dwells on the idea 
that he must succeed, and that even con- 


ee he 
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kill thousands of people each year, but \ 
this is no valid argument in itself against 


structive criticism is conclusive evidence 
of his inadequac y. 

Che student who is almost totally un 
prepared presents still another problem 
Often judges are required to listen to per 
tormances that are so poor that even per 
sons in the audience with no musical 
training can recognize them as obviously 
sub-standard. This problem, of course, is 
eliminated in state contests. In district 
solo contests, however, the function of 
the judge ought to be to screen the best 
students tor the state final, instead of 
spending a good deal of the time listening 


beet due largely to the method of select- 
ing students. It is true that automobiles 


the use of automobiles. I Same sense 
music contests hurt many youngsters 
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emotionally, but this again is not conclu 
sive evidence that contests ought to be 
abolished. What has been poor in the 
past is our method of selection of stu 


dents who enter competitive music events 


If band and choral directors, music supet 


visors al hig school and grade school 
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in screenw students who enter music 
contests, competitive events would be 
more desirable than they are at present 
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completely jeopardizing the future chances 
f success of a cello pupil 


Since the cellist’s sitting position places 


him above the strings, application of pres 

the bow and fingers of the left 

lownward from above. To assure 
utilization of natural arm weight, elbows 
should be held in a fairly high position, 
upper arms away from the body. This is 
comparable to the familiar arms-akimbo 
position. Body is erect but relaxed. Le 


should grip the lower bouts. The player 


oF 
gs 


should sit in such a way that he is utiliz- 
ing muscles of the back and torso, not 
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just those of the arms, wrists and fingers. 
Many of the ineradicable mistakes are 
made in teaching the holding position of 
the instrument. The instructions in any 
good method book will suffice if studied 
carefully and carried out to the letter. 


Bowing Suggestions 


Because the bow is not supported by 
the strings to the same extent as on vio- 
lin or viola and because it is a much 
heavier implement than the violin or viola 
bow, a forked grip with considerably 
more importance attached to the use ‘of 
the little finger is necessary. Curved fin- 
gers are brought over the top of the stick 
to the first joint of the first and little 
tingers, to the point where the large 
middle finger tip reaches a position half 
on the silver, half on the hair. Curved 
thumb is applied to the bevel next to the 
under side and against the black. Actu- 
ally the bow is held with first finger, lit- 
tle finger, and thumb; second and third 
fingers are merely laid across the stick 
in the position described. How this forked 
grip enables the player to control the 
bow is readily apparent. 

By rolling the arm and applying pres- 
sure on the little finger, leverage is used 
to raise the bow from the strings. Roll- 
ing the arm inward and applying pressure 
to the first finger serves to lower it. Plac- 
ing the bow hair on a string at the tip 
of the bow and rotating the arm as the 
bow is alternately lifted and replaced on 
the string will serve to establish the feel 
[he motion should be smooth and consist- 
ent aud avoid any tendency of the bow 
to bounce as the hair touches the string 
The teacher should cl:eck constantly that 
the little finger is well over the stick, not 
merely on top. The violinist’s grip, with 
the curved little finger on top of the 
stick and the first finger over it to the 
second joint, will just not work on the 
cello. 

In drawing a whole bow, the player 
should concentrate upon moving the upper 
arm as little as possible. Forearm, elbow 
joint and wrist are more involved in 
this motion. The wrist is high, fingers 
vertical, though the thumb should main- 
tain a slightly rounded curve when begin- 
ning the stroke at the frog. A fairly high 
position of the wrist, all the way out to 
the point as the arm straightens, is de- 
sirable since it gives added strength in 
the upper half of the bow where the tone 
is naturally weakest. Considerable ten- 
sion in the upper arm leads to better con- 
trol, though stiffness must be avoided. 
Development of a smooth bow arm is one 
of the most difficult and complex of at- 
tainments, and it is to be hoped that these 
suggestions will not be misinterpreted. It 
is always wise to work on a small portion 
of the bow at a time, use of the whole 
bow becoming a combination of previously 
learned techniques. Smooth change of 
bow at heel and point, and in any part 
of the bow, is an objective but can scarce- 
ly be given adequate treatment in any 
article of this type. 

Need I caution the violinist-cello teach- 
ers to see that the bow is slanted slightly 
away from the bridge, toward the player? 
The bow hair should be quite flat on the 
C string, but slanted slightly away from 


the bridge as the bow goes to the upper 
strings. Dynamics are controlled by bow 
speed, amount of pressure applied, prox- 
imity of the hair to the bridge, and by 
the amount of hair applied to the string 
For all but the lightest of pianissimos, 
all of the hair should be applied to the 
string on the cello. Raising or lowering 
the bow hand at the wrist joint assists in 
controlling the width of hair applied to 
the string, as it serves also as an aid in 
crossing strings. Thus the full hair, or 
any amount, may be applied on any string 
for the effect desired. However, in the 
early stages when learning to groove the 
bow and making it stay on one spot while 
being drawn at right angles to the string 
for its full length, it should be slanted 
toward the fingerboard 


Problems of the Left Hand 


Violinist-cello teachers often err in 
teaching left-hand technique, particularly 
in the position of the left wrist and slant 
of fingers on the fingerboard. The left 
thumb, also, should never encircle the 
neck, but moves up and down the middle 
of the back of the neck, Left wrist and 
arm should form a natural curve away 
from the neck. Wrist should have a 
slightly outward curve, very similar to 
the violin position, though the arm is in- 
verted. A lowered or ducked wrist leads 
to a very restricted and undesirable posi- 
tion of the fingers, one from which it is 
not possible to make the extensions re- 
quired on cello. 

Key finger of the left hand is the first, 
both as to establishing intonation for the 
entire hand and correct position. A good 
approach with the beginner is to have 
him make a circle between curved thumb 
and second finger. Now allow just suffi- 
cient opening in the circle to permit him 
to apply all four fingers to the string (A 
or D) and the inner edge of the thumb to 
the underside of the neck. The first finger 
should lean or slant decidedly toward 
the nut and all fingers should be rounded 
and tensed. Particular attention should be 
paid to the stretch between second and 
third fingers to see that the third is 
stretched away from the second as far as 
possible. This stretch demands constant 
attention during the first six months of 
training and very often thereafter. Point 
of application of the finger tips is at the 
fleshiest part, opposite the curve of the 
nails if they have been trimmed properly. 
The little finger should be only slightly 
rounded, depending upon its length. 

To determine whether or not the posi- 
tion is correct, ask the student to adjust 
any given finger by rolling or sliding it 
higher or lower on the string. This he 
must learn to do if he is to learn to bring 
each jin tune. If the fingers are held too 
vertically, or the hand slants forward 
rather than back toward the nut or peg 
box, he will not to be able to adjust. 





Basic Principles of Violin Playing 
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Another factor in cello technique which 
is often misunderstood or neglected is that 
of application of finger pressure. Pres- 
sure for stopping the strings should 
come from hand and arm weight, not 
from squeezing the thumb or from the 
fingers alone, though they contribute. 
The worst fault is thumb pressure. It is 
frequently necessary to have a student 
play for a week or so at a time without 
permitting him to touch the neck of the 
instrument with his thumb. This pro 
cedure, and explanation of the primary 
function of the thumb to maintain position 
while playing open strings, is advisable 
The student needs to become accustomed 
to adjusting his fingers to correct intona- 
tion without from the thumb. 
He should get the feel of security of fin- 
ger action without dependency upon the 
thumb. This feel is vital to easy shifting 
and the use of the system of extensions 
which is so important in cello technique. 

Violinists and will agree on 
avoiding restrictions of the thumb, but 
in making the extensions within each neck 
position the cellist slides the thumb under 
neath the neck and in conjunction with 
the second finger. Thus the violinist seek- 
ing a corollary between extensions used 
on the violin and the cello has missed the 
point. On the cello the entire hand must 
assume a new position. This, like bowing 
is a fairly complicated tech 


assistance 


cellists 


or shifting, 
nique to master and should have personal 
and repeated explanation and practice to 
be fully understood. In the backward ex- 
tension, which should be taught first, the 
first finger on the outer edge of the tip 
is applied to the string a half-step closer 
to the nut on each string. In the down- 
ward extension, the first finger pivots 
as it straightens and thumb slides on the 
under side of the neck, opposite the second 
finger. 

As a final suggestion, I would like to 
call attention to one fault in pedagogy, 
rather than mechanics, which hinders the 
progress of the young pupil. Many teach- 
ers keep their cello students in first posi 
tion far too long a time before attempting 
fourth. Actually first and half positions 
are among the most difficult, while fourth 
is one of the easiest because of the land- 
mark to intonation, the position of the 
thumb at the base of the neck. If the 
piszicato (or arco) approach is used—and 
it is highly recommended—the G 
should be carried immediately to the top 
of the second octave. The set of the thumb 
with relation to the second finger in 
fourth position determines where it should 
be held with regard to the second finger 
in first position. Since cellos vary con- 
siderably in the cut of the neck at this 
point, it is wise to establish the position 
of the thumb in the student’s mind at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

It has been the purpose of these re- 
marks to explain why some violin tech- 
niques won't work on the cello. The writer 
hopes they will be helpful in stimulating 
the violin-cello teacher to review the 
procedures he using in cello 
teaching and revise them if necessary. 

—Letanp R. Lonc, chairman, Musi 
Department, Sacramento, California, Sen- 
ior High School; director, Sacramento 
High School Orchestra: cellist, 
Sacramento Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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FOR SALE: 155 COMPLETE BAND UNI- 
FORMS. Each uniform includes 1 coat; 1 
pair white trousers; 1 pair blue trousers; 
1 cap, blue with visor; 1 fourrage cord; 
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items. All items newly cleaned and in 
good condition. If interested contact 
PURCHASING, EXTENSION 2118 UNI- 
VERSITY OF KENTUCKY. 





NOTICE 
to MENC Members 


By virtually unanimous vote, all of the 
proposed amendments to the MENC Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, reported in this 
magazine’s issue of November-December 
1957, were adopted at the California 
convention of the MENC. These amend- 
ments will be reviewed in the next issue 
of the Journal. 

Important at this time are two of the 
amendments: 

(1) The increase in 
active membership dues from $4.00 to 
$6.00; partial membership dues from 
$2.00 to $4.00; student membership dues 
from $1.00 to $2.00. 

(2) Change of the membership period 
for which dues are paid from the calen- 
dar year to the MENC fiscal year, July 1 
through the following June 30. 


MENC annual 











TWO 
Prentice-Hall Texts 


MUSIC IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 


1n Activities Approach to 
Vethods and Materials 


by ROBERT E. NYE 
and VERNICE T. NYE, 


both of Univ. of Oregon 


Here your students find themselves in 
the child’s world of music, a world 
that becomes an integral part of edu- 
cation. The authors recognize and use 
music as an important factor in the 
elementary education. It takes on new 
responsibilities as a means of self 
realization for the individual 


290 pp.* Pub. 1957+ Text price $4.50 


MUSIC FOR 
SIGHT SINGING 


by ROBERT W. OTTMAN, 


North Texas State ( ollege 


This text is a comprehensive collec 
tion of good music minutely graded 
and arranged to introduce one new 
problem at a 
time. It contains over 690 compositions 
ranging in difheulty from folk songs 
to Bach cantata arias and contempo 
rary songs by Debussy, Hindemith and 
others 


299 pp.* Pub 


rhythmic or melodic 


1956+ Text price $4.00 


Send jor FREE, 


12 page text 


——_ 
music 


book catalog 
Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 

Box 903 
Englewood Cliffs, 
Nd. 
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Address 
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When Should Piano 
Lessons Begin? 


ry ise after time we, as music con- 
| ps are asked to advise parents 
concerning the proper age to start music 
lessons. Many of us know from experi 
ence that an eight- or nine-year-old child 
has a far better chance of success than 
a six-year-old, yet we lack sufficient 
knowledge of child development to pre 
sent a cogent argument for our position 

We are concerned here with formal 
piano lessons of the type, unfortunately, 
found in the majority of studios, 1.e., those 
which introduce music reading imme- 
diately, those which do little to help the 
child learn the language of music, and 
require a 
amount of practice 

It is evident to the student of child 
development that such a program is 
fraught with hazards for young children 
because of their unreadiness 


+ 


Let us first consider musical readiness 


those which considerable 


As music educators we are well aware 
that a child must understand the musical 
language before he is asked to read it 
We know that until he can show melodic 
direction with his hand, and can readily 
pick out familiar tunes on the song bells, 
his perception of tonal relationships is still 
pretty hazy. We know, too, that until he 
can show us that he hears the difference 
between quarters and eighths by respond- 
ing to them physically, he can make no 
real association between sound and sym 
bol. Those of us familiar with modern 
piano pedagogy recognize the value of 
the song approach in teaching an instru 
ment. Consequently, we would hope that 
the child could sing at the time lessons 
Yet how many six- or even 
seven-year-olds have had sufficient musi 
cal experience to do all of these things? 
Ask them to pick out a familair melody 
on the song bells 


were started 


When the music goes 
up they go down; when it moves by skips, 
they often proceed by steps 

musical readiness is only a 
Physical, mental, and 
readiness must also be con 


However 
part of the story 
psychological 
side red 

Anyone who has watched the coordina 
tion troubles of adult beginners at the 
piano can testify that this is no simple 
At six years the small mus- 
cles of the arm and hand are not yet com 
Authorities agree that 
it this age eye-hand coordination is diffi 
cult and precise movements involve con 
siderable strain. Many of us have watched 
six-year-olds struggling with scissors or 
Changes taking place in 
the eye at this time account, in part, for 
the difficulty. Children’s eyes are not 
completely developed until some time be 
tween eight and ten The percentage of 
youngsters with vision below 20-20 de- 
clines from slightly over fifty percent, in 
the prereading and primary period, to 
thirty-five percent in the early 


elementary and junior high school.’ 


— 


Another factor which must be taken 
into consideration is the necessity for 


instrument 


ple tely deve loped 


with shoelaces 


twenty to 


properly trained left-to-right eye move- 
ments. Reading experts tell us that many 
children read poorly because this skill has 
not been properly developed. Some chil- 
dren, for example, will read “saw” for 
“was” simply because they are looking 
from right to left rather than vice versa 
Is it not reasonable to assume that part 
of the six-year-old’s music reading diff 
culty stems from the same cause? 

The average six-year-old also will be 
likely to experience difficulty with rhythm, 
since the rhythmic sense is tied in with 
maturation. Jersild and Bienstock*® found 
in their experiments with the rhythmic 
development of young children that with 
age comes a definite improvement in their 
ability to keep time to the music, and that 
there is a decided difference between the 
ability of the five-year-old and the adult 
They found also that the improvement of 
this ability is associated in part with fac- 
tors involved in the process of growth, 
and that apparently repeated practice 
cannot materially hurry things along or 
enable the child to achieve the degree of 
competence he will eventually attain as a 
result of the normal growth process 


+ 


But what of mental readiness Can 
the six-year-old give the sustained atten 
tion required by both lessons and prac 
tice? Experts tell us that his attention 
is short-lived even in games, and that it 
is even more fleeting when hard work is 
involved. Gesell’ feels that children are 
not really ready to practice alone until 
age nine or ten. Consider, then, the real 
strain involved for both parent and child 
when a six-year-old sits down at the 
piano! In any case, this age is likely to 
be a period of rather difficult parent-child 
relationships. According to Jenkins,‘ six’s 
explosiveness and violent changeability 
are normal and must be expected. Add 
to this his tendency to dawdle, whicl 
Gesell says is normal for this age, his 
flighty attention, aiid his wriggling and 
leg-swinging (also normal), and the re- 
sult is a sure formula for parental exas- 
peration. Moreover, to the six-year-old 
this exasperation is a serious matter. 
His concept of self is just in the process 
of formation, and he wilts under criti 
cism. He thinks he is what his parents 
say he is. For his security rests on their 
good opinion of him. And after a few 
rather explosive practice sessions, the 
idea begins to form in his mind that these 
piano lessons are not a very safe thing, 
and that maybe he'd better say he doesn’t 
like music. Life right now is pretty hard 
anyway, because of having to adjust to 
all those children at school and to all 
those things the teacher expects him to 
learn! And he’s right 
he is going through one of life’s most 
difficult adjustment periods. The trouble 
is that too many parents just don’t under- 
stand. They think that music is not for 
him. They've tried. And that ends it 
Had they only waited until he was older, 
this need not have happened 


Psychologists say 


The seven-year-old often expresses a 
desire to take lessons, but Gesell® feels 
that even at that age there is some ques- 
tion about the wisdom of starting, unless 
the teacher is willing to dispense with the 
requirement of practice. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-EIGHT 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR GUEST CONDUCTING 


NEW YORK CITY 


FORMER MEMBER: 


ROBERT SHAW CHORALE 


East, RCA Recordings. 


Capitol Recordings and Concerts. 


and Tennessee. 


sessions) 


voices performing twice yearly. 


(three seasons). 
NETWORK TELEVISION 


Godfrey Show. 


DEGREES: Mus. B., Mus. Ed. B., 
University of Michigan, 
New York City. 





OPERA STAFF CONDUCTOR at National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan (season of 1954). 
ASSOCIATE CHORAL DIRECTOR of Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois (two years). Mass chorus of 1,000 


SINGER (in addition to the above) with -Tudor Madrigal Singers, Chicago (one season), John Halloran Choralists, 
regular appearances on: Perry Como Show, Dinah Shore Show, Garroway at Large, and the Arthur 
NETWORK RADIO—guest appearances on: The Woolworth Hour, The Bell Telephone Hour, and Longine- Wittnauer Choraliers. 


M. M. Graduate study at American Conservatory and Northwestern University, Chicago; 
Ann Arbor. Currently studying with Julius Herford in doctoral program of Columbia University, 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


Exclusive Management: Frank Miller, 163 Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, New York 


CHORAL FESTIVALS, CLINICS, ADJUDICATION 


ROBERT KIMGSBURY 


Tours of United States, Canada, Europe and Near 


FRED WARING PENNSYLVANIANS 


CONDUCTOR of festivals and clinics in Mississippi, Alabama; directed Mis- 
sissippi Southern College A Cappella Choir on tour of Mississippi, Arkansas, 


ACTING DIRECTOR of Baha’i Temple A Cappella Octette (two summer 
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FOR MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES 


The Complete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (3314) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play 41% hours. 


300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


REVIEWS 


“These records provide us with the most complete pres- 
entation of the various instruments that has ever been 
made, and they can be used in music appreciation classes 
for all ages above the fourth grade level. A very in- 
formative narrative explains each of the instruments 
and the place each has in the orchestra. The fidelity and 
sound is very good and the recordings should be in every 
music department and library.”"—T. R., The Instru- 
mentalist, October 1957. 
“First-chair players of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony demonstrate the various orchestral instru- 
ments and their special effects in this useful set. Mr 
3eckett’s explanations are clear and to the point and the 
recording (by Columbia Transcriptions) is superb. The 
Complete Orchestra should prove invaluable in schools.” 
Puinip Minier, N. Y. Public Lib., Library Journal 
October 1957. 


“New Yorkers and Bostonians will know who Wheeler 
Beckett is by reason of his long stints directing the Youth 
Concerts of the Philharmonic and the BSO . . . In these 


records he is directing a large chuck of the former 
orchestra. The album is not only instructive, it is abso 
lutely fascinating. The orchestral excerpts are beautifully 
plaved and recorded with exciting fidelitv.”—JouHn M 
Cony, Atlantic Monthly, September 1957. 


“Mr. Beckett, who is the speaker as well as the conduc- 
tor, has had long years of experience directirig concerts 
There is no nonsense about his ap 

no sugar coating, no patronizing. 
He talks and straightforwardly about each in- 
strument and what it can do. The performers are all 
crack players, many of them first desk men of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Indeed they play so 
beautifully and they are recorded so well, that one some- 


for young people 
proach, no whimsey, 
simply 


times wishes that Mr. Beckett would not stop them at the 


end of a just let the glorious sounds roll 
on... The album makes a splendid means of introduc- 
ng beginners, voung or adult, to the wonderful world 
of the orchestra.’—NatuHaAN Broper, High Fidelity 
Va jazine, ( Ictober 1957 


passage, ut 


PRICE OF ALBUM 845.00 
MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Box 445, Englewood, New Jersey 


Not for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request. 
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“But,” parents will say, “isn’t it true 


Show your that most great artists started lessons 
CHORAL very young?” No, it is not true. On the 
contrary, many of them started formal 

GROUP ‘ training when they were eight or nine. 
The earlier years were spent in explora- 


at its dy ‘ y tion, in learning the language of music. 


7 : We do not say that it is impossible to 

BEST ’ : teach a younger child to play; children 
ey f of a given age show wide variation in 

their development. We only question the 
wisdom of it, believing as we do that it 
is better to go along with nature than 


to precede her. The wisdom of this posi- 
PORTABLE tion will perhaps become evident when we 


Add “Professional Appearance” consider that according to a survey*® made 
CHORAL STANDS for Greater Audience Appeal a few years ago, fifty-four percent of 


ne - x younger children beginning piano lessons 
Your Choral Group wilt Look Better ond it will dropped out during the first three months. 
Perform Better’ with the semi-circular stepped-up 
stand arrangement because, there is better coordina- + 
tion between director and singers. . . 
MITCHELL CHORAL STANDS hove strong, plywoo. It becomes increasingly apparent, then, 
tops and rigid, tubular steel folding legs. Stands | that almost all six-year-olds and prob- 
are made with 18” wide tops for standing groups, abiy most sevens are not ready for piano 
36” wide tops for seated groups. Available in 1, 2, lessons in the formal sense of the word. 


*% TAPERED ENDS FOR so i = “os of 8”, ned % veo Yet this is just the time so many of them 
. Units and sections clamp securely together for ; . austin’ tries : : 
SEMI-CIRCULAR SET-UP utmost safety and maximum weight capacity. einig 1 pecial wrsends st in music and 


% QUICK SET-UP, REMOVAL Write fer detailed information have the time to give to it. What, then, 


should we advise parents to do? If the 
*% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR MITCHELL MFG. CO. school program provides ample oppor- 

COMPACT STORAGE 2744 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. tunity for singing, for experiences with 
simple instruments, for interpreting music 
through bodily movement, and for listen- 
ing, we might well invite parents and 
teachers in to see what is being done, and 
encourage them to supplement the pro- 
gram outside. If, however, we are not so 
fortunate, by all means let’s urge pri- 
vate teachers in the community to start 
the kind of program we know children 
should have. Many private teachers are 
unhappy about accepting six-year-olds for 
the traditional type of lesson. Yet par- 


Gestival Features for ents demand instruction, and teachers 
MEMORIAL DAY—COMMENCEMENT—SPRING FESTIVALS weed the scaiional income. Let us en- 


courage teachers to set up musicianship 
RB " ") CA V ‘ classes. These are interesting, appropriate 

to the age level, and constitute a tre- 

Sym. 

Octavo FB Bd 

American Panorama (Williams) — $4.50 $6.50 
Born to Be Free (Williams) .20 4.50 6.50 

(String Parts—$2.00) 


FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP, Deloware Water Gap, Po. 





3 Unit section 
erected 








mendous saving of time and effort when 
formal lessons begin. 

However, most studio teachers, being 
untrained in music education, will need 
Come All You True Good Christians 20 x x some help and advice from us. Why not 

(Orchestration available on rental—$6.00) | invite them to visit the schools, and show 
Dry Bones (Yoder) 18 4.50 6.50 them some of the interesting things pri- 
Ever Onward (Williams) 20 4.50 6.50 mary children can do with music? We 
Festival Finale (God of Our Fathers) (Maddy)... .20 4.50 6.50 could also prepare a list of source ma- 

(Full Orchestra—$4.50 ; Sym.—$6.50) terials both for their own use and for 
Flag of the Free (Buchtel) 2.00 x use with the children 
Glery and Honor (Rachmaninoff-Houseknecht) . . "22 5.00 7.50 Let’s do something now about this 
Heritage of Freedom (Cassler) . 22 x x problem which has plagued both teachers 
wen available on rental—$10.00) om ose and children for many years. 

Lift Up Your Heads (Buchtel) 4.50 6.50 ‘ 
Salvation Is Created (Tschesnokoff-Houseknecht) . 5.00 7.50 Janet Russet, Owens, assistant pro- 
Awake (Wagner-Houseknecht) y 1 fessor of piano, Oberlin Conservatory of 
Songs My Mother Taught Me (Gillette) 2.00 3.00 Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Thanks Be To Thee (Handel-Houseknecht)... . 5.00 7.50 
This Day We Honor (Williams)... 4.50 6.50 


BANDSTAND SPECIALS _—— ee Ore - - ucational Psychology, XXXIV (October 1943), 
[) Sample Scores Festival Band “Development of Rhythm in Young Children,” 
dance bands—with that profes- 
1935), pp. 95-96. 
> J ‘wy F Brothers, 1946), p._156. 
APRIL IN NEW YORK Address . ‘Gladys Gardner Jenkins, Helen Schacter, and 
Send for complete sample score NEIL A. KJOS pir SIC Co. " sGesell and Tig. op. cit., p. 156 
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of all three. 525 Busse Ridge, Ill. “A. E. Wier, The Piano jew pom Long- 
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Letters 


I WONDER if the Editorial Board and the 
writers know how valuable some of 
the articles are to some of us veterans— 
and, I suspect to many new teachers also? 
I am thinking at the moment of John 
Beattie’s article about Edgar B. Gordon 
in November-December 1957 and Mr. 
Gordon’s own article in a later issue 
(“Why Johnny Can’t Read Music,” Jan- 
uary, 1958), and Charles L. Gary’s 
“Vignettes of Music Education History.” 
In his story about the 1916 meeting in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Mr. Gary did not 
mention Otto Meissner’s Children’s 
Chorus or Steckelberg’s demonstration of 
class violin lessons. (Both have been re- 
ferred to in other articles in recent issues. 
Ed.) It was my rare privilege to sing 
in the Tomlins Chorus made up of the 
visiting music teachers at that convention. 
I hope someone will give us a review 
of the work of Charles Fullerton of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, the man who brought music 
into every Little Red Schoolhouse” in 
Iowa. Plans for the 1958 convention are 
thrilling but I’m afraid I'll not get to 
Los Angeles. They have given me some 
classes in English this year, because of 
a teacher shortage, which makes it difh- 
cult to get time off. 
Jane Tweep Bett, Espanola High 
School, Espanola, New Mexico. 


> IN REFERENCE to David W. Abel's arti- 
cle, “Adolescence and Adolescent Be- 
havior Aspects Related to Music,” in the 
September-October 1957, MEJ, I would 
like to say that the girl who was “quit- 
ting the band permanently” had more 
common sense than a great many of our 
music educators. It is a sad commentary 
on our methods and goals that the penalty 
for excellence is neglect. Too much of 
our time goes into coaching the poorer 
students in order that our choirs, orches- 
tras and bands might have that polished 
sound 

Surely, we owe all of our students, 
good and bad, an equal opportunity to 
grow, and an equal amount of our time 
and attention. Any system of teaching 
that doesn’t permit the cream to rise is 
not educationally sound. If we must fa- 
vor one group, let it be those who have 
worked, paid attention and learned. Re- 
warding these people with a bit of extra 
attention and opportunity may awaken 
the others into doing something to merit 
the teacher’s interest 

Joun Otvera, bandmaster, Talladega 

High School, Talladega, Alabama 


> The January 1958 issue of our Music 
Educators Journal is particularly in- 
formative on the subject of preparation 
for music teachers. Such articles should 
be brought to the attention of school 
administrators. I wish to purchase an 
extra copy to give to our local superin- 
tendent. . . I am retiring next year— 
and I am so anxious to have my ad 
ministrator realize that “just any kind of 
a degree” does not necessarily fit a teacher 
to meet the demands of the field of school 
music teaching 

IvapeELL A. Swinpier, Sheridan, 
Wyoming. [Miss Swindler enrolled as a 
member of the MENC in 1922 when she 
was teaching in Mount Pleasant, Iowa.] 
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made in Paris by the makers of 
Seimur (Paris) Woodwinds 
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ACCEPTED 


The Kohler Studio 


Powe ANCE by teachers throughout the country has proven that the 
Kohler Studio is built to exceed the most exacting requirements for 
dependability, durability and tonal quality. Constant use will not weaken its out- 
standing fidelity or mar its functional beauty. Available in brown oak, mahogany 
and blond oak. Height 454”, depth 245%", width 57%”. See the Kohler Studio and 
the complete line of Kohler & Campbell instruments at your Kohler dealer today. 


Kohter & Campbell, Ine. 
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‘JUS|T-O-MATIC 
MUSIC 
STANDS 


Ultra madern 
design. Aluminum 
trimmed shaft. Modern 
new base. Weight — 
less than 4 Ibs. Fully 
aviomatic adjustment 
with slight hand 
pressure 


WENGER 


MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 
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Worlds 
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PIANISTS 


Improve your playing and teaching, with the 
world's most up to date piano methods; the 
Robert Whitford Classic Piano Method, Mod- 
ern Piano Method, Keyboard Technic Course, 
Piano Pedaling Course, Music Interpretation 
Course, etc. See these great methods at your 
Music Store now. Write for a FREE copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. E, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave. 
MIAMI 37, FLA. 











WOODWIND BROCHURE. “Master Bore 
Clarinet Care and Information” is the 
title of a new 8-page brochure recently 
issued by Buffet-Crampon & Cie. Ele- 
mentary information is covered only 
briefly. The main body of the brochure 
is devoted to advanced information and 
specific details on Buffet clarinets, of 
interest to advanced students, educators, 
and professionals using Buffet instru- 
ments. An idea of the material covered 
can be seen by the section titles in the 
brochure: Intonation, Barrels, Assembly, 
Mouthpieces, Swabbing and Cleaning, 
Care of Pads, Care of Keys, Care of 
Wood, Temperature, Socket and Bell 
Rings, Storing, Cracking and Checking, 
Repairs and Service. The brochures are 
available to all franchised Buffet dealers 
at no charge. Music educators may ob- 
tain free copies of this brochure at their 
Buffet dealers or from Carl Fischer 
Musical Instrument Co., Inc., 105 E, Six- 
teenth St New York 3, N.Y 


TELEVISION. The RCA _ Educational 
Television folder, a collection of helpful 
articles on television in education, is 
vailable to musie educators. The folder 

cludes three significant discussions 
(1 Closed Cireuit Televison Applica 
2 The Schools of Tcmorrow 
(Reprinted from the Saturday Review). 
(3) Television as a Teaching Medium 
Reprinted from College and University 
sSusiness Contact the RCA representa- 
tive in your area, or write to L. L. Lewis, 
Educational Administrator, Marketing 
Division, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, New Jersey 


tions 


INDUSTRIAL CHORAL GROUPS. The 
E. R. Moore Company has issued a “how 
to” booklet for use in the expanding 
field of industrial choral groups. En- 
titled “Working Harmony,” the guide 
to organizing employee choirs is avail- 
able, without charge, upon request. A 
recent survey conducted by the Indus- 
trial Recreation Association among its 
members indicated that the company 
sponsored chorus was one of the popular 
forms of musical recreation, with some 
62 of those answering maintaining at 
least one chorus within their respective 
organizations. Anyone interested in or- 
ganizing a company choral group may 
write to “Working Hurmony,” c/o E ; 
Moore Company, 932 Dakin Street, Chi- 
cago 13, Illinois, or to the Moore Com- 
pany office in Brooklyn, New York or 
Los Angeles, California. 


LUGGAGE BONUS. Musicians who pur- 
chase Conn’s top-line cornets, trumpets, 
trombones and saxophones, now receive 
free, an overnight case to match their 
instrument cases. “The matching cases, 
which are almost identical to the $40 
Connstellation cornet case, will be given 
only with purchases of Connstellation, 
Artist or Victor models,” said Paul 
Richards, band instrument sales man- 
ager. “In dimensions and exterior con- 
struction, the overnighter matches the 
cornet case, with a heavy tweed-textured 
gray vinyl covering and blue-black top- 
grain cowhide binding. Inside, the lug- 
gage is lined in a red plaid fabric ... 
we feel that luggage is an item gen- 
erally wanted and needed by high school 
and college age musicians, who comprise 
a large share of the market for better 
instruments.” 
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HOLTON FANFARE, Frank Holton & 
Company, band instrument manufactur- 
ers of Elkhorn, Wisconsin, recently re- 
leased the first issue of a company- 
sponsored publication for band directors, 
entitled “The Holton Fanfare.” The 
new publication, making use of a tabloid- 
size newspaper format, comprises eight 
pages of feature articles, news briefs, 
and teaching aids. Contributors to the 
first issue include Frederick Fennell, 
Eastman School of Music; Irvin Van 
Sluyters, Lansing Conservatory; Art 
Walker, Walker School Music Service; 
Dan Tetzlaff, Minneapolis professional 
player and teacher; Philip Farkas, Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra; and Orien 
Dalley, University of Michigan. The 
“Fanfare’s” center spread is devoted to 
the first of a series of photographic 
essays on the manufacture of musical 
instruments. 

Holton Executive Vice-President El- 
liot Kehl states: “We hope that band 
and orchestra directors everywhere will 
find the ‘Fanfare’ of genuine value in 
their work. As manufacturers we have 
an important stake in the future of the 
school music program, and we feel it 
our duty to contribute in every way we 
can.” The “Fanfare,” scheduled to appear 
every other month during the school 
year, will be mailed free to upwards of 
25,000 high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. The next issue is announced 
for May 1 


CONCERT BAND BOOK “Two on the 
Aisle.” Frank Music Corp., 119 West 57th 
Street, N.Y., has published a ‘“‘Two on the 
Aisle” Concert Band Book in three parts: 
Choral Collection for Four-Part Mixed 
Voices, arranged by William Stickles; 
Concert Band Book for First Cornet, ar 
ranged by Paul Yoder—a collection of 
ten favorite pieces from America’s mu 
sical theatre; and Concert Band Book 
for the Conductor, arranged by Paul 
Yoder, also a collection of ten favorites 
from the theatre. Prices of Frank’s “Two 
on the Aisle” Concert Band Book series 
Parts, each 85 cents; Conductor book, 
$1.50: Chorus book (S.A.T.B.), $1.25. 


SENIOR MUSIC MAKERS. Chicagoans 
Evan Evans (86), left, and his wife, Jane 
(83), join George Bundy, secretary of 
the Gymanfa Ganu Association, in re- 
hearsing for the twenty-sixth annual 
Gymanfa Ganu (sacred singing festival) 
at Washington, D.C. They are singing: 

I bob un sydd ffyddlon 

Dan Ei faner Ef, 

Mae gan iesu goron 

Fry yn nheyrnas nef 

Old-line singers in the Gymanfa Ganu 


will immediately recognize it as the 


chorus of “Onward Christian Soldiers’ 


Welsh. 


[Courtesy Was/ingt st and Time Herald 
Jim Nan pl 
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Cornets 

Trumpets 
Trombones 

Valve Trombones 
Bass Trombones 
French Horns 

Alto Horns 
Tromboniums 
Altophones 
Baritones 
Euphoniums 

Upright Basses 
Recording Basses ” 
Sousaphones 
Saxophones 

Piston Bugles 


Quality Guaranteed 
Better than competitive prices 
Exclusive agencies open 
Write for booklet and special prices 
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Good Vambers for  ™ and Th ree P. arl 
Kiemm Male om 


8601 Let There Be Song 

Larson 

8737 Marching Song 

Klemm 

8449 Sing On! Sing On! 

Grieg 

8451 Brothers, Sing On!...... 

Bach 

7552 We Hasten to Ask for Thine Aid.............T.B.  .25 


J. FISCHER & BRO. Glen Rock, New Jersey 
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BASIC CONCEPTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
Part I of the three-volume 1958 Yearbook of the National Society for:the Study of 
Education. Price: Cloth binding $4.00; paper cover $3.25. Order from the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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For Your Sight Singing 


Junior High Level and up— 
SING A SONG AT SIGHT 


This book teaches the individual to do just that! It provides material and guid- 
ance for the development of skill in the reading of a vocal score. Harry Robert 
Wilson believes that “the development of reading power depends upon the gradual 
growth of rhythmical and interval consciousness as applied to musical pattern and 
the resulting acquisition of tonal memory.” With this as the basis, he presents an 
rganized procedure ~~ supplies plenty of easy reading material which not only 


elops music reading skill, but a sounder musicianship as well 
Price $1.00 
Elementary Grades 
IT’S FUN TO SING 
First steps in sight singing! It employs an effective method and presents attractive 


terial. Edna M. Ruff 1s tested both under ordinary classroom conditions. May 
be used as the basic ethod or as supplementary to any series. Procedure included 


Price 60c 
HIGH, LOW—TOGETHER GO! 


essful method of teaching two-part sight-singing. Continues work begun 
Sing, but may be used to follow any satisfactory introduction 


Price Student Edition 60c 


Teacher Edition includes procedure and accompaniments $1.50 





SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY company 








PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 
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Long lasting, permanently Translucent 

Master Music Duplicating Paper. Makes 

unlimited number of clear reproduc- 

tions. Takes pencil or ink and resists 
j repeated erasures. 


Send 50¢ for complete Sample Kit of Musicrite and Transrite 


LAKE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


5200 WEST 130th STREET, CLEVELAND 30, OHIO 


White, strong bodied Music Writing 
Paper. Withstands repeated erasures. 
Available in all styles of rulings, sheets, 
pads or books. 
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For the 
ew ecor in S Elementary Music 
Supervisor and 


Classroom Teacher 





GROWING UP WITH MUSIC 


At last! A series of 6 albums based on the famous Beatrice and Max Krone 
Descant books. Beautiful voices, tasteful accompaniments, and Descant and 
Melody are <~ presented separately, for easy teaching, then together in 
a final “band.’”’ $5.95 each. Set of 6 albums, $35.70. 


Our First Songs * Songs for Fun with Descants * Very Easy Descants * Inter- 
mediate Descants * Songs to Sing with Descants * Instrumental Accompaniment 
Album 


LEARN TO PLAY THE AUTOHARP 
A sound filmstrip for workshops and teacher self-instruction. $10.95. 


MEET THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Beautiful sound-color filmstrip set. $19.75. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


BOWMAR RECORDS «cision 
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THE CHANGING SCENE 





@ CARL ABRAHAMSON, who was asso- 
ciate professor emeritus of music, St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, died 
in December, 1957. Mr. Abrahamson 
retired from active classrcom duties in 
1952 after twenty years of teaching piano 
and organ at St. Olaf. For almost two 
decades he was organist with the WCAL 
broadcasting studio on campus at the 
college. He also served for five years as 
organist at St. John’s Lutheran Church 
in Northfield, Minnesota, and earlier 
directed several church choirs in the 
Midwest. 


@ CHARLES W. BOLEN, chairman of 
the department of music at Ripon Col- 
lege, Ripon, Wisconsin, was appointed in 
January as conductor of the Badger 
Symphony Orchestra of Fond du Lac. 
Mr. Bolen is a member of the Music 
Teachers National Association, the 
MENC, and the National Association of 
College Wind and Percussion Instructors. 


& CHARLES L. CLAYTON, president of 
Kohler & Campbell, Inc., was chosen by 
the National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation executive committee to replace 
Charles Kohler White, deceased, as a 
member of the NPMA executive com- 
mittee. 


@ BARRY DREWES has been appointed 
educational director for G. Schirmer, 
Inc. A captain in the U.S. Army, he 
has been assistant bandmaster and direc- 
tor of the Cadet Glee Club at the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, 
N.Y.; also was director of the U. S. Army 
chorus in Washington, D.C., familiar to 
most Americans because of the group’s 
many radio, television and concert ap- 
pearances. Mr. Drewes is a member of 
ASCAP, and as a member of the Ameri- 
can Bandmasters Association and of the 
board of directors for the Intercollegiate 
Music Council, he has gained a wide 
circle of friends among educators in all 
parts of the country. 


@ ROBERT GAY, leading baritone of the 
New England Opera Theater in Boston, 
has been appointed associate professor 
of opera and director of the opera work- 
shop at Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, effective September 1, 1958. 


* HANS W. HEINSHEIMER has been 
appointed director of publications for 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York music pub- 
lishing firm, according to an announce- 
ment by Rudolph Tauhert, president. 
Mr. Heinsheimer started work in music 
publishing in Vienna in 1923, later com- 
ing to the United States where he was 
associated with the firm of Boosey & 
Hawkes. In 1947, he joined the Schirmer 
organization as director of their sym- 
phonic and operatic department, a posi- 
tion he will continue to hold in addition 
to his new appointment. Widely known 
as a public speaker and writer, Mr. Hein- 
sheimer is the author of many articles 
and two books, “Menagerie in F Sharp” 
and “Fanfare for Two Pigeons,” both 
published by Doubleday. 


@ ANNA LOUISE McINERNEY retired 
as director of music in the Cranston, 
Rhode Island Schools after forty-five 
years of teaching. Still active in music 
education, Miss McInerney teaches school 
and private piano and is first vice-pres- 
ident of the Federation of Music Clubs 
in her state. 


@ LAWRENCE McLEAN, 57, well known 
leader in the music industry, died in Feb- 
ruary 1958. In 1941 Mr. McLean founded 
the band shop in Kansas City bearing 
his name; was an active member of the 
Missouri Music Educators Association 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results. 
Portable—weighs only 25 pounds 
With dee case, $255.00 


- pe Pai or = 
pty hy do hd ety 


(Notes 1/2 actual 
size) 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., Son Francisco 5, Callf. 








PLAYGROUND MUSIC 


16-page Primary Education Program 
$1. Hopscotch, Musical Chairs, Take 
a Giant Step, etc., on music “playing 
field” by Madeleine Carabo-Cone, 
co-author, “HOW TO HELP CHIL- 
DREN LEARN MUSIC” (Harper $3.50) 
“Write & Play” Giant 

Music Paper, “‘Finger- 


board Eartraining” 
Chart, $1.00 Each 


FREE brochure 


CONE-ROYT 


Music Learning Aids 
Dept. E, Box 356, Scarsdale, New York 











Music for 


Fours and Fives 
oe 


Prepared for Commission IV 
(Music for Pre-school, Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary 
School) by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Bea- 
trice Landeck. Illustrated. 32 
pages. 75c. Order from 


MENC, 








A large selection of fab- 
rics and colors; excellent 
workmanship; reasonable 
prices. Write for catalog 
and samples. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1083 Se. Fourth St. 
Greenville, Minols 
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and for years chairman of the KMEA 
exhibits committee. A member of Phi 
Mu Alpha Sinfonia, he earned part of 
his education expenses at University of 
Kansas by playing in bands and orches- 
tras. Before opening his own store he 
was for a decade associated with Jenkins 
Music Company of Kansas City. 


@ MARK F. TROXELL is the newly ap- 
pointed coordinator of music for the 
Henrico County, Virginia, Schools. In 
his seventeen years of teaching experi- 
ence, he taught band and chorus at Hope- 
well High School in 1940-42; in Rich- 
mond during 1942-47 he taught at John 
Marshall High School, Westhampton 
Junior High School and served as music 
consultant in several elementary schools. 
For the past ten years he has been pro- 
fessor of music and director of bands 
and men’s glee club at the University 
of Richmond. 





WORTH LOOKING INTO 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORD SALES, in co- 
operation with the major phonograph 
record companies, has compiled a list of 
the finest available recordings especially 
selected for ready integration in the kin- 
dergarten to ninth-grade school pro- 
grams. Records are arranged according 
to subjects, areas and grades. Included 
are excellent sections on music appre- 
ciation, rhythms, square dance, social 
studies, language arts, etc. The 36-page, 
catalog is available without charge to 
educators requesting a copy. All requests 
should be directed to Educational Record 
Sales, 153 Chambers Street, New York 


75 Wes 


ROLE OF PARENTS IN THE SCHOOLS. 
How to win cooperation and make it 
benefit both the child and the commun- 
ity is the subject of a 310-page study 
released in September by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association. 
The study, titled “Parents and the 
Schools,” is a compilation of the views 
of 61 experts on various phases of edu- 
cation and child welfare. $3.50. Avail- 
able from Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C, 


SMITH BAND LIBRARY. 
Bandland, Inc. announces a new series of 
band arrangements available to band 
masters through the cooperation of 
Leonard B. Smith and Bandland, In 
These compositions, all selected from the 
Leonard Smith Band Library, have been 
prepared by distinguished musicians and 
are presented exactly as featured by Mr 
Smith’s band. The array includes some 
of the world’s famous music literature 
hitherto not available to the band me 
dium. For the Bandland Catalog and 
information on numbers included in the 
series, write to: Editorial Department, 
Bandland, Inc., 407 Fox Building, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 


LEONARD 


BASS CLARINET AND OBOE CHARTS. 
Student’s Pocket Editions of two re 
cently produced Martin Freres wood- 
winds fingering charts were just 
released. They supplement the _ wall 
charts showing the instruments’ actual 
size, previously announced in the ME. 
Prepared especially for desk use and 
student’s home study, the pocket charts 
nevertheless open to 22-inch size and 
show clearly the bass clarinet or oboe, 
with related fingering data. Both charts 
were originated by Lester Merkin, direc- 
tor of the Martin Freres Education De- 
partment. Sample copies of the pocket 
charts may be obtained from Martin 
Freres Woodwinds, 5 Union Ba in New 
York 3, N.Y.; in Canada, 720 Bathurst 
St., Toronto 4, Ont. 


“masters” 


The 
World's 
Finest 
Chromatic 
Pitch 
Instrument 


WHSTER Key I 


HROMATIC PITC 
® ment 


STANDARD 
PITCH 

FOR 

THE 
MUSICAL 
WORLD 


13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


13 hand-tuned, special bronze 
reeds, precision-tuned to 
A-440 - full chromatic scale 
Heavily, nickel-plated cover— 
embossed notations top and 
bottom for easy selection 

of pitch note desired. 
Patented tone chambers. A 
sanitary all-blow circular 
pitch pipe—embodying the 
most exacting requirements of 
director, teacher, student and 
professional musician. 


MADE IN AMERICA BY 


WM. KRATT CO. 
UNION, N. J. 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER OR 
JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG NO. 53. 





Practice makes perfect 
Is a saying so true 

If practice includes 

\ metronome too. 


The 
’ Electric 
jf y PANZ Metronome 


(of 
course) 


For free booklet, write to 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC 
53 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Conn. 











Children Need Music to Grow On 


In addition to bringing warmth and gaiety to 
the daily business ef growing up, it will be 
theirs forever and will help to give them the 
spiritual enrichment necessary for calm living 
in an anxious age. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS leading producer of Folk Musicon Records 
SONG TO Grow ON SERIES eT HNIC SERIES, 
AMERIC ANA SERIES, L. a sen J CHILDREN, JAZZ, 
RELIGIOU and SCIEN SERIE For complete new 
catalog write te 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER 
[pCasre ive Book with Music 
ae I c-y et of Music $1.50 
Y FO iC CO. ($2.65 Vatue) 
2821 N. 9th 3 an T, Milwaukee, Wis 
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THE SPLENDOR OF MUSIC, By Angela 
Diller. (New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.), 
1957. 214 pp. $4.75 

One will find within the covers of this 

lively and readable book a distillation 

of a lenge and influential life devoted 
to the art of teaching music. Angela 

Dille roves informally over a_ wide 

variety of subjects, and what she has 

to say is based upon many years of 
thoughtful experimentation in developing 
musical talents of various hues and col 
ors. While the focus is primarily upon 
various aspects of piano instruction and 
performance, still, any teacher of music 

gifted with a bit of imagination and a 

willingness to experiment with musical 

ideas will find here nuggets which apply 
with ease to any form of teaching music 

By this we mean ways and means of in 

ducing the student to get at the heart of 

music making, because he is discovering 
an intelligent and sensitive approach to 
it. Abundantly illustrated with specific 
examples of actual teaching situations, 
the book is full of sound and wise advice. 


FIRST STEPS TO CHORAL MUSIC. By 
Archie N. Jones, Lois Rhea and Ray 
mond Rhea. (New York: Bourne, Inc.), 
1957. 165 pp. $4.00. 

The reader will find in the first twenty 

four pages of this book as succinct, con 

cise, and practical a list of suggestions 
on the fundamental principles of choral 
inging as he is likely to find anywhere. 

There follows a short glossary of musi 

cal terms and then 136 pages of miscel 

laneous easy original songs and arrange 
ments for boys’ and girls’ voices in 
unison and in various combinations. 


THE NEW SONG; A GUIDE TO MOD. 
ERN MUSIC FOR USE IN THE 
CHURCH CHOIR. By Leland B. Sater 
nen Minneapolis, Minn Augsburg 
Publishing House), 1958. 48 pp. No 
price listed 

This small brochure is written with the 

avowed purpose of inducing more choral 

directors to venture with somewhat less 
timidity into using modern or con- 
temporary music with church choirs. 

There are a number of musical illustra- 

tions in score and the whole problem is 

approached so easily and naturally and 
with uch tact, gentleness and good 
sense that it is quite likely that the 
book will gain a fairly representative 
cross-section of readers and may prove 
influential in realizing its stated purpose. 


UNESCO — PURPOSE, PROGRESS, 
PROSPECTS. By Charles A. Thomson 
and Walter H, C, Laves. (New York: 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 
Third Avenue) 1958. $7.50 


The following paragraphs are taken from 
the NESCO Newsletter: “Two Ameri 
cans, Walter H. C, Laves and Charles A. 
Thomson, have written a detailed ana 
lytic history of the United Nations Edu 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation entitled, ‘UNESCO Purpose, 
Progress, Prospects.’ The authors de 
scribe the factors that brought the 
Organization into being and the prob 
lems which faced it during its early 
vears of uncertainty, trial and error, 
and offer a careful appraisal of its 
potential 

“The authors have organized their 
study in three major sections: a re 
view of UNESCO's origin and the stages 
through which the program has de- 
veloped; an examination of the charac- 
ter and scope of the program; and a 
summary and appraisal of the Organiza 
tion's work during its first decade. 

“Although handling a topic which 
lends itself to moral judgments and sub 
jective opinions, Messrs. Laves and 
Thomson have relied on facts to tell 
UNESCO's story. The evaluation pre 
sented comes from two men eminently 
qualified to judge the Organization's 
work 

“The summary and appraisal supplies 
the authors’ answers to three general 
questions about UNESCO: Where has 
it been most effective?; What is its place 
in the perspective of history?; What are 
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its prospects for the future? In answer 
to the first, the authors feel that 
UNESCO has been most effective in two 
areas; in its efforts to strengthen tra- 
ditional methods of cooperation for the 
advancement of knowledge, and in its 
work to increase collaboration among the 
educational, scientific and cultural re- 
sourees of the world for the improve- 
ment of human welfare. 

“UNESCO's significance in the long 
view of history, the authors believe, 
may overshadow the successes or fail- 
ures of its first ten years. They offer 
three reasons for this belief: (1) It has 
gained acceptance as a new kind of in- 
ternational effort to promote education, 
science and culture at a time when 
material factors are being stressed in 
many societies. (2) It has placed empha- 
sis upon the importance of the indi- 
vidual and devised programs in which 
the individual can participate in contrast 
to the political activities of the United 
Nations which are chiefly the concern 
of governments. (3) It has assisted newly 
independent and less economically de- 
veloped nations to stand on their own 
feet and has helped them to recognize 
their potential. 

“The future of UNESCO, assert Mr. 
Laves and Mr. Thomson, depends pri- 
marily upon the degree of acceptance it 
receives from its Member States. 
‘UNESCO as the world focus of men’s 
aspirations in the vast realm of edu- 
cation, science, and culture must always 
fall short of the hopes placed in it, for 
those hopes are as limitless as the cre- 
ative abilities of the human mind itself. 
But if UNESCO is properly used as a 
means by which peoples, through their 
governments, can agree upon goals im- 
portant to all and then devise practical 
ways of reaching these goals through 
joint effort, it is capable of almost un- 
limited achievement.’ ” 


THE STORY OF EDUCATION: PHILO- 
SOPHICAL AND HISTORICAL FOUN- 
DATIONS. By I. N. Thut. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.), 1957. 410 pp., $5.95. 

Written in an easy, flowing style the 
author develops historically man’s search 
for knowledge of the good from the early 
Greek philosophers through the various 
interpretations of religious leaders, logi- 
cians, scientists and ultimately by the 
common man, The impact of each major 
philosophical movement upon education- 
al institutions, curricula and method- 
ology, is given special attention. The 
final section of this text discusses the 
effects of scientific and psychological 
thinking upon philosophy and, more par- 
ticularly, upon the philosophy of edu- 
cation. 


THE BOHEMIAN COMPOSERS GROUP. 
Catalog of Orchestral Works, Novem- 
ber 1957. Edited and compiled by Otto 
Bostelmann. (Los Angeles: The Bo- 
hemian Composers Group), no copy- 
right. 36 pp. 

The Bohemian Composers Group con- 

sists of residents of the City of the 

Angels, some twenty of them, we would 

assume, who are all actively engaged in 

composing. The catalog contains a brief 

biographical note on each composer, a 

listing of his works for instrumental 

combinations, the instrumentation re- 
quired, approximate playing time and 
the number of performances up to and 

including 1957. 


HISTORY’S 100 GREATEST COMPOS- 
ERS. By Helen L. Kaufmann. (New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap), 1957. 
145 pp. $2.95. 

Taking a cue from the annual stampede 

of sports writers to name the All- 

American team, the publishers of this 

book asked sixty American newspaper 

men who serve as critics in the daily 
press to pool their judgments and vote 
for the 100 greatest composers of all 
time. The result will undoubtedly lead 
to some speculation concerning the musi- 
cal acumen of the working journalist 
in music. However that may be, each 
composer is given a brief one page 
sketch by that popular writer of musi- 
cal biographies, Helen Kaufmann. All 
the little romantic tid-bits (“Picture the 
young Mozart being kissed by Marie 

Antoinette”) are here and it may safely 

be assumed that the book will be wel- 

comed as a practical source for short 
reports by the junior high school student 
in general music. 


MEXICAN FOLK DANCES. By Gertrude 
X. Mooney. (Coral Gables, Florida: 
University of Miami Press), 1957. 163 
pp. No price listed. 

This fourteenth book in a series of 
Hispanic-American Studies published by 
the University of Miami Press under the 
editorship of Dr. R. S. Boggs consists of 
detailed analyses of ten popular Mexican 
folk dances. Each analysis includes a 
short introduction concerning the his- 
torical development of the dance, the 
basic steps involved in teaching or learn- 
ing the movements of the dancers and a 
piano score of the music. There are sug- 
gestions for the use of these dances in 
projects and programs. Although de- 
signed primarily for instructors in 
physical education, some of the material 
may be of interest to music educators. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC. By 
Charles Burney (Frank Mercer, edi- 
tor). (New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc.), 1957 (1935). Vol. I, 1096 pp. 
Vol. II, 817 pp. Two volume set $12.50. 

This classic work in musical history, 

written by an intimate friend of Samuel 

Johnson's, was not only a major work 

in its time, but today serves as a promi- 

nent cornerstone in the acquisition of 
any good musical library. It is important 
not only because it provides the most 
authoritative and complete coverage of 
musical history up to the period of 
Burney’s own life in the late 18th cen- 
tury but also because it is a fascinating 
book to read. Frank Mercer has added 
some 2,000 bibliographic footnotes, 
hundreds of musical examples, a selec- 
tion of Burney’s letters and corrections 
resulting from more modern research 
into music history. Dover Publications, 

Inc. is doing a significant and highly 

commendable service in making this, 

along with other classic works on music, 
available to the serious student of 
music. 


THE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTION OF 
MUSIC. By Alan Douglas with a fore- 
word by H. Lowery. (New York: 
Philosophical Library), 1957. 223 pp. 
$12.00. 

Engulfed though we may be in the 
electrical reproduction of music through 
radio, movie, phonograph or TV, few 
realize the true potential of the elec- 
tronic medium. We have been largely 
concerned with the reproduction of 
music. Increasingly we will become 
aware that there exists in electronics a 
tremendous potential for the producing 
of music opening the way to vistas of 
sound as yet undreamed of. New instru- 
ments are here; new modes, new scales, 
new colorations, new rhythmic and 
tonal combinations of sound beyond 
present comprehension are at hand. It 
was to the task of explaining some of 
the potentials of this new medium of 
expression—electrical production of mu- 
sic—-that Alan Douglas has devoted him- 
self in this book. He is an authority on 
the subject and he has written a book 
which it is quite possible for the indi- 
vidual wih little or no technical training 
to understand and comprehend. 
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PERIODICALS 

Music Educators Journal. Official magazine of the MENC 
and its associated organizations. A professional necessity. 
Enables the busy music educator to keep posted regarding 
current thought, trends, activities, new publications and 
products, and the general affairs of the entire field. In- 
cluded with active membership. Separate subscription, $2.00 
per year. Single copy 40c. Back copies: Information in 
regard to available back copies on request. 

Journal of Research in Music Education. A publication of 
the Music Educators National Conference under the direct- 
tion of the JRME Editorial Committee and Editorial As- 
sociates. Two issues each year (Spring and Fall). Subscrip- 
tion: One year (two issues) $3.75; two years (four issues) 
$6.75. All issues, Vols. I, II, III and IV are available except 
Vol. I, No. 2, Fall 1953, and Vol. II, No. 1, Spring 1954. 
Information regarding prices on request 


THE NEW BASIC CONCEPTS BOOK 

Basic Concepts in Music ager oy published as Volume I 
of the Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, was prepared by a committee appointed 
by NSSE. Members of the committee: Oleta Benn, Clifton 
A. Burmeister, Robert W. House, Charles Leonhard, T. R. 
McConnell (NSSE representative on the committee), Thur- 
ber H. Madison (chairman), Theodore F. Normann, Nelson 
B. Henry (ex-officio), General Editor of NSSE. 1958. 375 pp. 
Paper cover $3.25; cloth $4.00. Send orders to University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
(See January 1958 Music Educators Journal, page 30.) 

THE SOURCE BOOK 
Music in American Education (Source Book II). The cur- 
rent handbook and guide for music educators and students 
of music education. Many hundreds of music educators 
contributed to this remarkable example of the results of 
cooperative endeavor. Between the covers of one handy, 
superbly organized book is found the essence of the three 
years’ work of the Music in American Education Committees, 
whose reports of studies, experiments, investigations, dis- 
cussions, and recommendations are represented. Edited by 
Hazel Nohavec Morgan. First printing December 1955. 384 
pp. Flexible board cover. $4.75. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education— 
1948-1956. Prepared by William S. Larson. Published as 
the 1957 Fall Issue of the Journal of Research in Music 
Education, the Bibliography includes more than 2,000 titles 
not contained in Mr. Larson’s 1932-1948 compilation. 1958. 
165 pp. Paper cover, sewed binding. $3.00. 
Selected Bibliography of Music Education Materials. A 
Music Education Research Council publication prepared by 
a special committee under the chairmanship of Earl E. 
Beach. 1958. 100 pp. Paper cover, sewed binding. $1.50. 
Anticipated publication date July, 1958. 

GRANTS AND AWARDS 
Educational Grants and Awards in the Field of Music. A 
directory of assistance, awards, commissions, fellowships 
and scholarships available to those musicians who are 
mature in development and/or who have established suc- 
cessful careers and seek financial backing for additional 
schooling, study, composition or recognition. Prepared for 
the Music Education Research Council of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference by Everett Timm. 1957. Plano- 
graphed. 43 plus 2 pp. and cover. 50c. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
Guiding Principles for School Music Group Activities. Re- 
port of a joint committee representing the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Contest 
and Activities Committee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. Adopted by the NCACSC, 1957. 25 


8 pp. 25c 
INTERNATIONAL 
How Can Music Promote International Understanding? Pre- 
pared by Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the MENC. 
1957 reprint from an article first published in The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, December 1956. 8 pp. 50c. 


JAZZ 
Afro-American Music. A brief analysis of the sources and 
development of jazz music, with a historical and geograph- 
ical chart devised by the author, William H. Tallmadge, and 
constructed by N. F. Truesdale. Reprinted from the Music 
Educators Journal, September-October 1957. 8 pp. includ 
ing double-page chart. 25c. 


CURRICULUM-ADMINISTRATION-SUPERVISION 
Art in a Changing America. A report for the Music in 
American Life Commission on Music in the Community by 
Max Kaplan, chairman. 1958. 90 pp. and cover. $1.00. 
Music Education in a Changing World. Part II of the 1958 
report for the Music in American Life Commission on Music 
in the Community. 1958. 60 pp. and cover. $1.00 
Singing in the Schools. Three monographs prepared for the 
Music in American Life Commission on Standards of Litera- 
ture and Performance by the Committee on Literature and 
Interpretation of Music for Choral Organizations, Helen M. 
Hosmer, chairman. Titles: “Small Vocal Ensembles,” “As- 
sembly Singing,” “Choral Music in the Junior High School 
and Its Relation to the Adolescent with Particular Refer- 
ence to Boys’ Voices.” 1958, 32 pp. and cover. 50c. 
The Music Teacher and Public Relations. Prepared for 
Commission III (Music in General School Administration) 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Edward J. Her- 
mann, 1958. 48 pp. Paper cover. $1.00. 
Let’s Keep Our Balance in Education, by Lyman V. Ginger, 
president of the National Education Association of the 
United States. Reprinted from the February 1958 Journal 
of the National Education Association. 1958, Four-page 
leaflet. Single copy 5c; dozen 35c. 
Music for Fours and Fives. Prepared for Commission IV 
(Music for Pre-school, Kindergarten and Elementary 
School) by a committee under the chairmanship of Beatrice 
Landeck. 1958. 32 pp. Paper cover. 75c. 


PIANO IN THE SCHOOLS 


Keyboard Experience and Piano Class Instruction (Piano in 
the Classroom). This book discusses the related teaching 
areas of Keyboard Experience, Piano Classes, and Private 
Instruction. A guide and aid for all who are concerned 
with teaching or curriculum planning. 1957. 48 pp. and 
cover. $1.00. 
Music Begins with the Piano. An illustrated brochure pre- 
senting opinions of leading educators regarding the im- 
portance of piano as a basic musical instrument in music 
education. 1958. 8 pp. and cover. 10c. 

STRINGS 
The String Instruction Program in Music Education. A 
series of reports issued by the MENC Committee on String 
Instruction in the Schools, Gilbert Waller, general chairman. 
String Instruction Program No, I (SIP I). Reprinted, 1957, 
from Music in American Education (Source Book II). 
24 pp. and cover. 75c. Chapters: (1) The Importance of 
Strings in Music Education, (2) String Instrument Study 
and Playing. (3) Improvement in Teacher Training Cur- 
ricula in Strings. (4) Basic Principles of String Playing 
as Applied to String Class Teaching. (5) Minimum Stand- 
ards for String Instruments in the Schools. 
Bibliography for String Teachers (SIP II). 
and Walter Haderer (String Instruction Program II). 
Planographed. 16 pp. and cover. 50c. 
String Teacher and Music Dealer Relations and Problems 
(SIP III). By John Shepard and Subcommittee (String 
Instruction Program III). 1957. 12 pp. and cover. 50c. 
Recruiting Strings in the Schools (SIP IV). By William 
Hoppe and Subcommittee (String Instruction Program IV). 
1957. Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. 50c. Included in the 
same pamphlet with SIP V 
Interesting String Majors in Music Education (SIP V). By 
Gerald Doty and Subcommittee (String Instruction Program 
V). 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included in same pamphlet 
with SIP IV, which see for price. 
Why Have a String Program? (SIP 
Holmes and Subcommittee (String 
VI). Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. 50c. 
same pamphlet with SIP VII 
The Selection and Care of a String Instrument (SIP VII). 
By Frank Hill and Subcommittee (String Instruction Pro- 
gram VII). 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included in same 
pamphlet with SIP VI, which see for price. 
Basic Principles of Double Bass Playing (SIP VIII). By 
Edward Krolick (String Instruction Program VIII). 1957. 
Planographed. 14 pp. and cover. 50c. 
Basic Principles of Cello Playing (SIP IX). 
ter, Jr. (String Instruction Program IX). 
graphed. 14 pp. 5 


Albert Wassell 
1957. 


VI). By Markwood 
Instruction Program 
Included in 


By Louis Pot- 
1957. Plano- 
and cover. 50c. 

Basic Principles of Violin Playing (SIP X). By Paul Rolland 
(String Instruction Program X). Contains 40 engraved 
examples and illustrations. Ready about June, 1958. 64 pp. 
and cover. $1.50. 
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Can You Identify These 


Pictures? 


The picture above has some association with the one below. 
But is it right side up? And what is it? @ For that matter, 
what do you make of what (below) looks like a mountain 
scene but isn't? 


Many readers recognize the third scene (below); can tell 
exactly what it is (a library, of course—but what library?’), 
and know what city and country it is located in—and how old 
it is; maybe how much it cost, and where the money came 
from. Hands, please? 


The picture seems to supply its own question mark. If you 
play in a band or orchestra you are familiar with the kind of 
product, but might not guess what manufacturing stage is 
illustrated—unless you are hep to the process that makes the 
product so bright and shiny. 


o9gaen)s ef 


— = Th & 


Yes, but what stadium? And whose 50th anniversary? Undoubt- 
edly many readers heard the photographer's plane—or have 
been in the stadium at other times. @ You should figure out 
what is going on below; even though you cannot identify the 
scene, you will agree it is a gocd example of photography. 
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MONG the hundreds of pictures the mail 
brings to the MEJ office there are 
many that, for one reason or an- 

other, cannot be included with the photo- 
graphs from which selections are made for 
reproduction in current issues of the mag- 
azine. Most of these are held in file, unless 
specific request is made for return to the 
sender. Not infrequently later opportunity 
for use arises; or comes an inquiry from 
someone who wishes to illustrate an article 
or a book with just such a picture as can 
be supplied from the MEJ photo bank. In 
the bank are quite a number of interesting 
pictures which do not divulge what, ex 
actly, they do illustrate for lack of the 
legend usually attached to or inscribed on 
the back of a photograph submitted for 
publication Eventually, and 
sometimes regretfully, pictures for which 
no identification can be found are de 
stroyed. 

Six of these “orphar” 
reproduced on the page opposite 
for missing data was rewarded, except in 
one instance. The editors believe that 
JourNAL readers will enjoy sharing the 
pictures and the information which the 
interest and curiosity—and, in one or two 
persistence—of the JourRNaAl 


+ 


possible 


photographs are 
Search 


instamn es, 


staff uncovered. 


1 

**Txumper Bells” is the title of the 
unusual photograph of trumpets in pro- 
cess at the factory of C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
Elkhart, Indiana. The picture was made 
by Cloetingh & deMan Studio in South 
Bend for a possible catalog cover picture 
The dramatic texture of form and lighting 
can be viewed from any angle, still giving 
the impression of being “right side up.” 
The trumpet bells, stacked in the factory’s 
bell spinning department, were not polished 
or otherwise posed for this off-hand shot 
Lighting consisted of two 500-watt flood 
lamps for twenty seconds at {64 with an 
8 x 10 Graflex view camera 


+ 


What comes out of a trumpet bell can 
be photographed if you have the right 
equipment. Of course, it wouldn’t be much 
fun to just watch the music if you couldn't 
hear it at the same time. (How silly a 
TV symphony or jazz performance looks 
when the sound goes off and the picture 
keeps on.) Be that as it may, the age of 
science was well established in some areas 
of the music field before Sputnik got all 
the publicity 

The machine used for the 3 D pictures 
of fundamental and partial vibrations of 
two trumpet tones, called a “tone an 
alyzer,” was developed in the Conn lab 
oratory for experimental and develop 
mental work in connection with instrument 
construction. The analyzer, by laying out 
the patterns of “good” and “had” tones, 
and the factors involved, make it literally 
possible to “see” the tones and what's the 
matter with them, if anything. Thus, the 
judgment of the ear regarding tone quality 
is supported or corrected by the eve 


+ 


Tne vaulted stack room of Baltimore's 
Peabody Institute Library rises 70 feet to 
the skylights, housing books on six levels. 
The architectural desien is unique in this 
country as well as abroad, there being 


April-May, Nineteen Fifty-eight 


From 
The Editor’s 
Album 


only one small private library in America 
and one in France of similar design. The 
wrought-iron grillwork is bordered at the 
bottom with a design in gold leaf 

The Peabody Institute marked its one- 
hundredth anniversary in February 1957, 
with the British Ambassador, Sir Harold 
Caccia, as principal guest for the event 
Thus ended a century of service in the 
name of culture as rendered by the In- 
stitute’s two operations, the Peabody 
Library and the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. The Institute was founded by 
a bequest of a million-and-a-half dollars 
given by self-made merchant-philanthro 
pist George Peabody in mid-century. The 
library opened its doors first, and the 
Conservatory began operations in 1868 


+ 

I NLESS you are acquainted with the 
scene, you probably find it difficult to guess 
what ponderous equipment for musicians 
is produced in the plant, which, appropri- 
ately enough, supplied what appears to be 
a big question mark for the page of pic 
tures. This is one of four equally formid- 
able and unidentified factory 
views JouRNAL staff discovered in the 
same lot. The research described above 
disclosed the fact that each picture shows 
one of several processes required to pro 
duce a chromium-plated music stand that 
you fold up and stow away in less space 
than is required for the music sheets it 
holds up for you during the concert or 


equally 


rehearsal. 

Did you ever speculate on the source 
of that remarkably complex and most 
inndispensable, inexpensive contrivance 


the metal, adjustable, folding music stand? 
Light, sturdy and reliable—except maybe 
at the times when it squats on its bottom, 
tips over, or the music blows off—usually 
because of your own inattention to minor 
engineering details for which provision 
is built in every stand, and which even an 
amateur knows have to be looked after 
to insure the said sturdiness and reliability 
of even the most expensive folding music 
rack, 

The picture shows a scene in the Krauth 
and Benninghofen plant in Hamilton, 
Ohio. And of course you know the name 
of the music stands made there. K. and B 
recently installed new automatic plating 
equipment which carries each part (there 
are from 10 to 200 parts in an assembled 
music stand, depending on its size and 
shape) through fifteen separate process 
stages. One of the stages is illustrated. 
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Some two-dozen or more photographs 
of bigger and better massed bands an 
field formations reached the JourNAL of 
fice this past season. Obviously, only a 
few of the pictures could be reproduced 
in the Journat. The stadium scene 
printed here commanded attention in view 
of the avid interest of the editors in al- 
most anything representing the Fiftieth 
Anniversary. But the photograph, front or 
back, failed to disclose whose anniversary 
was being toasted by the massed band 
formation. The headquarters staff would 
like to know with whom the MENC 
shared its Golden Anniversary 


+ 


Tue Gemeinhardt photo was selected 
for inclusion with the collection of reader- 
teaser pictures partly to add variety and 
an extra tease, and partly because it is a 
superior example of interior photography. 
Even in the very small reproduction you 
can see that the foreground shows part of 
the finishing department; in the back- 
ground, mounting and parts making. This 
all could be confusing to some readers 
who might be led to think of Gemeinhardt 
as the name of the photographer instead 
of the factory, which is in Elkhart and 
produces flutes and piccolos in a fine new 
plant recently constructed 








THE NEW 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
MATERIALS 


Announcement is made that publication has been deferred 
from the date originally announced in order to incorporate 
additional listings and data which will materially enhance 
the scope and value of the bibliography. It is hoped that 
the work will be completed in time for release of the volume 
in early July of this year. $1.50. 


Music Educators National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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BE Spier 


The Em pe ror,”’ as this work came to be called 
familiarly in the Shawnee Press Editorial Department, 
was a long time in arriving. 

Four years ago, Harry Simeone composed a 15 
minute musical vignette, set to Jay Johnson’s lyrics. It 
was based on the fable of the vain Emperor who was 
bamboozled into ordering some “magic” new clothes 
from itinerant thieves who masqueraded as tailors. 

To quote the lyric, “The Emperor's new clothes 
will be visible to those who are fit for their jobs and 
clever; but those who are stupid and dumb and unfit, 
they won't see a thing, no never.” Well, of course, the 
whole applecart was finally upset by a little girl who 
innocently observed that the Emperor was standing in 
his royal underwear. 

This “miniature musical” was so well received 
when presented on the Fred Waring Television Show, 
that Harry Simeone and Jay Johnson were asked to 
enlarge upon it for a longer TV treatment. This they 
did, with strong audience approval. 

At this point, the editors at Shawnee Press en- 
couraged the composer and author to put it into shape 
for performance by semi-professional and advanced 
school groups. Then the fun started. 

“The Emperor” received two full scale out-of- 
town try-outs while in manuscript, one in Stamford, 
Connecticut, the other in Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania; 
also, it had a number of trial runs at the Fred Waring 
Music Workshop. After each performance, Harry 
Simeone and Jay Johnson tore up large parts of the 
score and story and wrote larger new parts, adding 
sub-plots, expanding characterizations, and refining 
the continuity. 
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Book and Lyrics 
by 
JAY JOHNSON 
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Music 
by 
HARRY SIMEONE 
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And, even during the proof-reading stage, the 
polishing continued. So, now we have a full evening's 
musical entertainment available for those who'can use 
a larger work of first-rate entertainment and musical 
value. 

“The Emperor” makes unusually good use of a Pit 
Chorus, in addition to a smaller, costumed chorus on 
stage, soloists, and stagecraft. The accompaniment can 
be one piano, four hands, or orchestra. (Orchestra 
score and parts available on rental. ) 

If you have an opening next season for an opera 
or operetta, be sure to consider “The Emperor's New 
Clothes.” The Conductor's Score contains the four- 
hand piano accompaniment, so why not set a date 
with two pianists, and send the coupon below to us. 
We'll send you the Conductor's Score “on approval” 
for 30 days examination. 


ram. 4 


1 Shawnee Fess i ine. 


Deloware Water Gap, Pennsylvonia 
Please send the Conductor’s Score for THE 
EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES, by Harry Simeone 


and Jay Johnson, “on approval” for 30 days. 
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BAND DIRECTOR 


One Classic Collection and Twe Seaching Helps You Should Have 


MEET THE MASTERS (arr. Gordon) Conductor 2.00 


Part Books 1.00 each 


Here are twelve classics, splendid arrangements by Philip Gordon, 
for beginning to intermediate bands. Each selection is preceded in 
all part books by pictures and biographic sketches of the composers. 
The music has been carefully chosen to include many of the most 
familiar works of these composers. The collection includes Three 
Joyous Chorales (Bach), The Glory of God in Nature (Beethoven), 
““Academic Festival” Overture (Brahms), Merry Rondo (Couperin), 
Nocturne (Mendelssohn), Minuet (Mozart),Gay Vienna (Schubert), 
Whimsy (Schumann), The Moldau (Smetana), Swan Lake (Tchai- 
kovsky), Invitation to the Dance (von Weber) and Rienzi (Wagner). 





THE ART OF —"" f THE ART OF 


(Farkas) 3.50 plea 


FRENCH HORN PLAYING negro” Clarinet af CLARINET PLAYING 


Philip Farkas is the celebrat- 
ed first hornist of the Chicago oyun roa 
Symphony Orchestra. He is 
a teacher of wide experience. Pissdisilinidiag 


(Stein) 3.50 
: Keith Stein, long-time mem- 
ences ber of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, has been teach- 
ing clarinet for twenty years 





His book deals with problems 

and techniques of horn play- 

ing. It includes many photographs, drawings 
and musical examples. Also warm-up studies 
for strength and flexibility. Many important 
features in this book will be of value not only 
to horn players but to all brass players. Here 
are some of the chapter headings; Choosing 
the mouthpiece and horn; Fingering and 
tuning; Embouchure; Breathing; Muting 
and stopping; Tips and aids; Tonguing; Lip 
trills, Tone quality ... and a dozen more. 


Arailable NOW at 


at Michigan State Univer- 
sity ... and for fifteen years 
at National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich- 
igan. His book fully explains the problems 
and techniques of clarinet playing. It is well 


illustrated with many photos and drawings. 


Following are some typical chapter head-~- 


ings: Mouthpiece and ligature; Embouchure; 
Breathing and support; Release and tonguing; 
Hands and fingers; Tonal quality; Intona- 
tion; High register playing ... and many more, 
including literature. 


your regular music dealer 





